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People. 
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of the terth volume of Tonybee's A Study of History. 
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Hugh Kenner 
POUND ON JOYCE 


If thirty years after the publication of Ulysses the public con- 
tinues to tolerate an academic presentation of Joyce in terms of 
Isis Unveiled, comparative folklore, traumatic anticlericalism, and 
the Tate Mr. Jolas’ Language of the Night, Mr. Pound at least 
cannot be blamed. “James Joyce et Pécuchet” appeared in the 
Mercure de France in June, 1922, couched in what the author 
called “French of a kind.” It has remained in print until recently 
in Pound's Polite Essays, and its existence has been hoted in various 
Joyce bibliographies, Presumably because it was written in French, 
however, it apparently hasn’t been read by those who have made 
it their business to tell the public how to feel about Joyce. Shen- 
andoah here presents an English version in the hope that it will 
be read for what it contains and not simply registered as, in the 
dismissive formula of one epigon, ‘a characteristically early and 
generous tribute.” 

Mr. Pound saw at once that Joyce in Ulysses was carrying 
on from where Flaubert’s last work left off. This isn’t the whole 
story about Ulysses, but it is enough to keep the reader who grasps 
it from getting obsessed with the author's rendering of psychic 
processes. Pound quotes René Descharmes' admirable formula for 
Bouvard et Pécuchet: “Encyclopédie mise en farce.” Paul Valéry 
has somewhere described the world of Flaubert as a library in which 
all the books have simultaneously gone mad and begun speaking at 
the tops of their voices. Some of the liveliest pages of Madame 
Bovary display this encyclopaedic meticulousness: 

“I think there is nothing so admirable as sunsets,” she re- 
sumed; “but especially by the side of the sea.” 

“Qh, I adore the sea!” said Monsieur Léon. 

“And then, does it not seem to you,” continued Madame 
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Bovary, “that the mind travels more freely on this limitless 
expanse, the contemplation of which elevates the soul, gives 
ideas of the infinite, the ideal?” 


In the Dictionnaire des ldécs Recues for which Flaubert amassed 
material over some three decades, we find: 


MER: N’a pas de fond.—Image de V'infini—Donne de grandes 
pens¢ées. 


A page later Emma has reached music: 


Emma continued: “And what music do you prefer?” 
“Oh, German music; that which makes you dream.” 


Again their conservation echoes the dictionary: 
ALLEMANDS: Peuple de reveurs (vieux). 
Here, finally, are Emma and Léon on poetry: 


“Has it ever happened to you,” Léon went on, “to come 
across some vague idea of your own in a book, some dim image 
that comes back to you from afar, and as the completest cx- 
pression of your own slightest sentiment?” 

“IT have experienced it,” she replied. 

“That is why,” he said, “I especially love the poets. I think 
verse more tender than prose, and that it moves far more easily 
to tears.” 

“Suill in the long run it is tiring,” continued Emma. “Now 
1, on the contrary, adore stories that rush breathfully along, 
that frighten me. I detest commonplace heroes and moderate 
sentiments, such as there are in nature.” 

“In fact,” observed the clerk, “these works, not touching the 
heart, miss, it seems to me, the true end of art. It is so sweet, 
amid all the disenchantments of life to be able to dwell in 
thought upon noble characters, pure affections, and pictures 
of happiness. ...” 


This conversation from Afadam Bovary is the first miniature 
draft for Bouvard et Pécuchet, the book into which Flaubert 
empticd his voluminous notes on human gullibility, groundless 
learning, opinions chic, contradictory authorities, ridiculous en- 
thusiasms, the swill of the 1gth Century. The mechanism of the 
book is simple. The two worthies attempt the mastery of science 
after science, until stymied by the inner contradictions of each 
they declare it a fraud and turn to something else: 
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Finally they wondered whether the stars were inhabited. 
Why not? And since creation is symmetrical, the inhabitants of 
Sirius must be gigantic, the Martians of middle height, and 
the men of Venus very small. Unless, of course, one gets the 
same thing everywhere. There exist up there merchants and 
gendarmes; there people traffic, fight, dethrone kings. 

Suddenly falling stars traced across the sky a parabola as of 
a monstrous rocket, 


—~Behold, said Bouvard, worlds are disappearing. 
Pécuchet replied, 
—If our world in turn should fly away, the citizens of the 


stars would be no more moved than we are now. Such ideas 
abase one’s pride. 


—What is the purpose of all that? 
—Perhaps there is no purpose. 
—But... 


And Pécuchet repeated “But” two or three times, without 
finding anything more to say. 

—No matter, I'd still like to know how the universe is made, 

—It must be in Buffon, replied Bouvard, whose eyes were 
heavy. I can't stand any more. I’m going to bed, 


Bouvard and Pécuchet themselves aren’t really the butts of 
Flaubert’s last work. They are a pair of Blooms, more drily pre- 
sented than Joyce's Bloom, but like Joyce’s Bloom simultaneously 
“cases” and persons, The butt of the book is human vanity itself, 
particularly as it is manifested in learned speculations. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that Flaubert didn’t believe there 
was, at bottom, any certain knowledge except in the arts. It is 
here that he differs most profoundly from Joyce. His pages breathe 
most freely when the bourgeois clichés of his characters come 
round to poetry, painting, and fiction because in these regions we 
come suddenly into contact with the master's conviction that while 


Emma or Léon or Pécuchet have it wrong, there is some verity there 
to be had right: 


OISEAU: Désirer en éntre un, et dire en soupiant: “Des ailes! 
des ailes!” marque une ame poétique. 


This is so extravagant a parody because concerning l'ame poétique 
Flaubert possesses so high a degree of certainty. He wrote to Tur- 
genev: “Nos amis sont peu préoccupés de la Beauté. Et pourtant 
il n’y a dans le monde que cela d'important!” 
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The way to handle the 1gth Century, Joyce learned from Flau- 
bert, was to catalogue its banalities. He was able to make an ad- 
vance on Flaubert, however, chiefly because he had an interest in 
the way people talked to match his interest in what they wrote and 
read. Gerty MacDowell thinks in novelese of her ideal man; 


He would be tall with broad shoulders (she had always admired 
tall men for a husband) with glistening white teeth under his 
carcfully trimmed sweeping moustache and they would go on 
the continent for their honeymoon (three wonderful weeks!) 


and speculates amid suitable surroundings on the ravages of Demon 
Rum: 


Over and over she had told herself that as she mused by the 
dying embers in a brown study without the lamp because she 
hated two lights or oftentimes gazing out of the window dream- 
ily at the rain falling on the rusty bucket, thinking. 


But behind the careful amassing of clichés we always hear an echo 
of speech. It is as locutions that clichés interest Joyce, not as doc- 
trines. Hence the verve of even his longest catalogues; human 
voices are never far away, It is for similar reasons that the Diction- 
naire des Idées Regues often makes better reading than much of 
Bouvard et Pécuchet; it is often couched in the form of directions 
for making good conversation: 


FUGUE: On ignore en quoi cela consiste, mais il faut affirmer 
que c'est difficile et trés ennuyeux. 


FULMINER: Joli verbe. 


By the time Flaubert had gotten to Bouvard et Pécuchet he was 
concerned to prove a general thesis about the limits of human 
knowledge: “Oui, la bétise consiste 4 vouloir conclure. Nous 
sommes un fil et nous voulous savoir la trame.” But when Joyce 
makes Bloom suddenly ask, “Do fish ever get seasick?” we are in the 
presence not of an exercise in 19th Century pessimism but of a trib- 
ute to the unpredictable creative leaps of the human soul, “At 
every instant,” Pound notes accurately, “the reader is kept ready for 
anything; at every instant the unexpected happens,” This is not 
merely a tribute to Joyce's technical skill, it strikes to the root of 
his way of managing the sottisier. 
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It is the mark of a critic of Pound’s quality that his observa- 
tions don't undercut the conclusions he isn't interested in drawing. 
Pound, for whom the igth Century was “the age of usury”—that is, 
the age in which material husks were multiplied ad nauseum be- 
tween the mind and light—regarded Flaubert’s effort at drainage 
as virtually the century's only interesting feature and for his own 
poetic roots struck back to the age of the Enlightenment. Through- 
out Pound's work the igth Century is not subject but counter- 
subject. His subject is order, and it lies elsewhere. Consequently 
it is as septic tank that he values Ulysses: 

-+++ to define today 

In fitting fashion, and her monument 

Heap up to her in fadeless excrement. 

(E. P., 1912) 
Yet if he thought of Joyce as putting 19th Century materials to 
the only use he, an admirer of the Enlightenment, could imagine 
their being put to, Pound didn’t lose the use of his eyes. He 
doesn’t attribute to Ulysses the disorganization of sewage; “the 
reader is kept ready for anything; at every instant the unexpected 
happens.” One may add that this is so because Joyce's primary 
interest lies in the fact that human spirits are imprisoned in these 
husks. ‘The double vision that brought together the Odyssey and 
Dublin depends on the double writing, discernible in Dubliners, 
that allowed ‘Thomas Chandler (see “A Little Cloud”) to conduct 
a meditation about a poetic career entirely in reviewer's clichés, 
without losing the possibility that, given a different ambience, he 
might indeed have been a sound minor poet. Flaubert’s Homais is 
aggressively mediocre (‘He has just received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour,” Madame Bovary concludes); beside Joyce's 
Bloom he is Shavian cardboard. Bloom’s mind is full of grotesque 
wonders, and its own principle of operation is the most wonderful 
thing about it, The catalogue of objects in his dream house—the 
most Flaubertian thing in Uiysses—abounds in things which only 
a bourgeois would want but which no mere dupe would have 
thought of: “bentwood perch with a fingertame parrot (expurgat- 
ed language) ... beehive arranged on human principles ... ex- 
otically harmonically accorded Japanese tinkle gateball affixed 
to left lateral gatepost...." Flaubert accorded his Blooms a great 
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deal less poetry; he catalogued their intellectual junk in a kind of 
ecstasy of disgust: “leur bétise est mienne, et j’en crével” 

If there is more affirmation in Ulysses than perhaps Pound 
supposes, he remains the only critic who has so presented the 
book that we can find our way without distraction to its center. 
“James Joyce et Pécuchet” is of considerably greater importance, 
as a critique, than Eliot’s much deferred-to “Ulysses, Order and 
Myth.” 


Ezra Pound 


JAMES JOYCE AND PECUCHET 


James Joyce, born in Dublin in 1882, reccived a Catholic edu- 
cation, studied at the University of Dublin, spent years or weeks in 
Paris and in Padua, earned, in Dublin, a reputation as “eccentric,” 
and made his debut in 1908 with Chamber Music, thirty-odd pages 
of conventional, sensitive verse which revealed the soul and real 
personality of this author so redoubtable today. 

This first book did not in any way break the silence; his second 
book, a series of stories entitled Dubliners, was burned by a mys- 
terious hand, and the author's native city continued to show itself 
insensible to his merits. In London, The Egoist, the vanguard 
magazine, protested and undertook the publication of his novel: 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, now translated into Swedish, 
Spanish, and French. (The French version is to appear under the 
tile Daedalus.) 

His play Exiles was performed in Munich, and the Italian 
translation appeared in Convegno. Joyce’s reception by his own 
countrymen was delayed until still later. 


The Flaubert centenary year, first of a new era, also sees the 
publication of a new book by Joyce, Ulysses, which from certain 
points of view can be considered as the first work that, descending 
from Flaubert, continues the development of the Flaubertian art 
from where he left it off in his last, unfinished book. 

Although Bouvard et Pécuchet does nat pass for the master’s 
“best thing,” it can be maintained that Bovary and l'Educatton are 
but the apogee of an earlier form; and that the Trois Contes give a 
kind of summary of everything Flaubert-had accomplished in 
writing his other novels, Salammbo, Bovary, ! Education, and the 
first versions of Saint Antoine. The three tableaux—pagan, medie- 


*Mercure de France, 1er Juin 1922, CLVI, 575, pp- 307-320; reprinted in 
Polite Essays, New Directions, 1940. 
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val, and modern—form a whole revolving around the sentence; 
“And the idea came to him to devore his life to the service of 
others,” which is in the middle of Saint Judien, the first of the 
three tales to be written. 

Bouvard et Pécuchet continues the Flaubertian art and thought, 
but does not continue this tradition of the novel or the short story. 
“Encyclopedia in the form of farce,” which carries as a subtitle, 
“Failings of method in the sciences,” can be regarded as the in- 
auguration of a new form, a form which had no precedent. Neither 
Gargantua, nor Don Quixote, nor Sterne’s Tristram Shandy had 
furnished the archetype. 

If the main line of world literature since 1880 is considered, 
one can say that the best writers have exploited Flaubert rather 
than developed his art. The absolute rule for an instananeous suc- 
cess is never Lo cause a reader an instant or half-instant of cerebral 
labor. Maupassant produced lighter Flaubert, the others have 
followed him. Anatole France makes use of Flaubert as a kind of 
screen, and withdraws into his 18th Century. Galdos, in Spain pro- 
duces good Flaubert; Huefler, in England, writes a lucid prose; 
Joyee himself, in Dubliners and Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, writes like Flaubert but does not go beyond the grounds 
of Trois Contes or Education, In the succession of Flaubert there 
are some good works and a kind of decadence, The best disciples 
employ the same procedures, the same technical discovertes to rep- 
resent different scenes; in order to describe India, Kipting writes 
like an inferior Maupassant. In France, Flaubert holds the record: 
no one develops his art. 

The development of Henry James and Marcel Proust comes 
rather from the Goncourts, not even from their novels but from 
a preface: 

The day when the cruel analysis that my friend Zola, and 
perhaps myself, brought to portraying the depths of socicty is 
used by a writer of talent to reproduce society men and wo- 
men from the circles of the educated and distinguished, only 
on that day will classicism and its following be discredited. 

In fact realism has not the unique purpose of describing 
what is base, what is repugnant ... We ourselves have begun 
with the rabble because the men and women of the people, 
being close to nature and a state of savageness, are simple 
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creatures of little complication, while the ladies and gentlemen 
of Parisian society, the excessively civilized, whose salient orig- 
inality is made up all of nuances, all of demi-tints, all of in- 
tangible nothings, like those coquettish and non-commital noth- 
ings out of which the character of a toiJet peculiar to women 
is fashioned, require years for one to penctrate them, for one 
to know them, for one to take them in, and the novelist of 
greatest genius, you must understand, will never divine these 
people of the salon from the talé of friends who go to discover 
the world for him... 

In this way Henry James created the best part of his work, very 
exact, very realistic; and in the wake of James, Marcel Proust has 
clarified his intentions; that is to say, he had begun by reading 
Balzac, Dostoevsky, H. James, or works of an analogous tendency. 
He saw that sex interest was dominating and impoverishing the 
comemporary French novel. He realized that there was an empty 
curner in French literature. He hastened there, and upon his 
pastiche he applied a varnish of symbolist mother of pearl. Later 
he purified his style, and, in the Guermantes dinner, there re- 
mains only the element which resembles James. In fact, James did 
nothing better, 

But these tableaux of high society are a special case, an ara- 
besque, as charming and interesting as you like, rather than a 
tadical progression of method, And all of this corresponds in Flau- 
bert's work to Bovary, Education, and the Coeur Simple. 

As for historical novels, they have never revived since Laforgue’s 
kayo: Salome, 

True critics are not the sterile judges, the phrase makers, The 
efficient critic is the artist who comes after, in order to kill, or to 
inherit; to surpass, to augment, or to diminish and bury a form. 
Since the telescopic exactitudes of Salomé, no one goes in for his- 
torical details. 

“We even see,” writes Remy de Gourmont, “historical costume 
in mid-Lent carnival time.” 

Besides all that there is Russia, the slightly alcoholic, or epi- 
leptic and shapeless depth of Dostoevsky, his disciples and his in- 
feriors; there is Strindbergism and subjectivism, which offer per- 
haps nothing more successful than Adolphe. 

But what is Bouvard et Pécuchet? Fortunately the book of your 
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soundest Flaubertian, René Descharmes, and the words of Flaubert 
himself, spare me from a definition too “amateur,” too “forcign”: 
“Encyclopedia put into farce.” (Flaubert affirms, or affirmed for five 
minutes, another irreverence of mine; he calls La Tentation a 
toquade or bit of flummery; but let’s pass on.) 

Autour de Bouvard et Pécucket® is as charming as any work 
which dares to be “too” meticulous in description, in order to de- 
cide the question once and for all, to put an end to bunkum, to 
yague perambulations. M. Descharmes' arguments are so solid, the 
facts he brings forward so incontestable, that I am almost afraid to 
propose several divergences of opinion. But from time to time he 
utters sentences which, taken out of their contex, may become 
tendentious, or cause misunderstandings. I find: 


Certain traits of Frederic’s passion take on all their psycho- 
logical importance only if related back to the passion [elt by 
Flaubert for Mme. Schlesinger. (page 44) 


Later I wonder what he means by “the complete understanding 
of a work,” 

He has, perhaps, used the right terms. But it must be empha 
sized that it you don’t understand a work solely by reading that 
work, and only that work, you will never understand it; even with 
all the mass ef documents, citations, biological or biographical 
details you might wish. Everything which is not in the work belongs 
to the biography of the author; which is another subject, the sub- 
ject of another realistic book, but which by no means belongs to 
the “understanding of the work,” complete or otherwise. (I exag- 
gerate.) 

There was a random news item about Delamarre; there were a 
thousand other items at random.* Flaubert had chosen one of 
them. There was a stained glass window in Reims, in Rouen, a 
painting by Breughel in Genoa; all this is extremely interesting if 
you are enormously interested in that particularly interesting char- 
acter Gustave Flaubert; but the reader of Saint Julien and Bovary 


*Autour de Bouvard et Pecucket, Etudes Documentaires et Critiques par 
Rene Descharmes; Librarie de France, Paris, 1921, 

*Pound is playing with words; orig., “Il y avait un fait-divers Delamarre; 
il y avait mille autres faits aussi divers.” (Tr.} 
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may wholeheartedly not give a hang for it. M. Descharmes is 
almost of my opinion, but he leans toward that imbecile of a 
Sainte-Beuve! and one wants to cry out “beware!” 

Descarmes shows that the action of Bowvard et Pécuchet is im- 
possible in the given time. He inquires whether Flaubert intended 
to dispense with his customary realism and to make his two blokes 
appear, like marvels, endowed with an eternal pre-old age. This 
is a detail that a final revision could have easily arranged; a detail, 
1 believe, of the sort that is left to the last rehandling. 

Descharmes presents us with some highly amusing researches 
into Feinaigle’s art of memorizing, and into Amoros’s art of 
gymnastics. There he does a new and realistic job. And he proves 
that Flaubert has exaggerated nothing. 

For Bouvard et Pécuchet he finds no clipping; but it scems to 
me that there were in Croisset two men of whom one at least had 
a boundless curiosity. If Flaubert, who satirizes everything, has not 
satirized a certain M. Laporte and a certain M. Flaubert, well 
known and little appreciated by the people of Rouen, it is certain 
that he spent his life with “another”; with Le Poittevin, with the 
mistake Du Camp, with Bouilhet; nothing more natural than this 
conception of two men who do research. Flaubert’s researches 
would never have been able to satisfy him outside literature; nor, 
outside of it, his sympathy for his blokes; the futility of his own 
battle against general imbecility gives energy to the portrait of these 
other victims of circumstances. The supposition is certainly worth 
the others that are made in chemical and clinical analyses of works 
of art. Decharmes skims lightly over this, page 263. 

But it is above all in the chapter on “received ideas” that he 


‘Sainte-Beuve: I ask pardon for treating in this way a gentleman who has 
his monument in the Luxembourg Garden along with those of Clemence 
Isaure, Scheurer-Kestner (1833-99), Fifine de Medicis, Adam, Eve, Rucher 
Ecole, and so many other glorious members of the French race—along with 
that of Flaubert himself—but his great-grand-bastards, that is to say the great- 
grand-sons of Sainte Beuve, have so infected the Anglo-Saxon world, that each 
dolt who hasn't any aptitude for understanding a work begins to make a 
“literary” criticism by vomiting out worthless papers on Whitman's laundry 
hill, the carrespondence of George Eliot and her dressmaker, etc., ete. ... 
that ... that Bossuet remains the eagle of Meaux. [See ref. to Bossuet in 
Bouvard et Pecuchet, ed. Louis Conard, p. 153 (Tr-.)] 
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interests us, and that a relation betwen Flaubert and Joyce is 
apparent. Between 1880 and the year that Ulysses was begun, no 
one had the courage to make a gigantic collection of absurdities, 
nor the patience to seek out the man-type, the most general general- 
ization. 

Descharmes establishes the difference between the “dictionary” 
and the Album which “alone was destined ro form the second part 
of Bouvard et Pécuchet.” He indicates in what manner the diction- 
ary had already entered into Flaubert’s books. Yet it is in one 
particular that he proves himself the most profound Flaubertian, 
and distinguishes himself from all the dry rot philologists. He 
shows his profound understanding of his hero when he declares: 


... from the day when as a small boy he noted the stupidities of 
an old lady who had come on a visit to his mother’s. 


As criticism that is indeed worth all the elaborate arguments, 


What is James Joyce’s Ulysses? This novel belongs to that large 
class of novels in sonata form, that is to say, in the form: theme, 
counter-theme, recapitulation, development, finale. And in the sub- 
division: father and son novel. It follows in the great line of the 
Odyssey, and offers many points of more or less exact corres- 
pondence with the incidents of Homer's poem. We find there 
Telemachus, his father, the sirens, the Cyclops, under unexpected 
disguises, bizarre, argotic, veracious and gigantesque. 

Novelists like to spend only three months, six months on a 
novel. Joyce spent fifteen years on his. And Ulysses is more con- 
densed (732 pages) than any whole work whatsoever by Flaubert; 
more architecture is discovered. 

There are some incomparable pages in Bovary, some incom. 
parable condensed paragraphs in Bouvard (see the one where the 
sacred hearts, the pious images, etc., are bought). There are some 
pages of Flaubert which reveal their matter as rapidly as pages of 
Joyce, but Joyce has perfected the great collection of objects for 
ridicule. In a single chapter he discharges all the clichés of the 
English language like an uninterrupted river, In another charpter 
he compresses the whole history of English verbal expression 
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since the first alliterative poetry (it is the chapter in the hospital 
where Mrs, Purefoy’s delivery is awaited.) In another we have 
the headlines from the Freeman's Journal since 1760, that is to say 
the history of journalism; and he does this without interrupting 
the flow of his book. 

He expresses himself differently in different parts of his book 
(as even Aristotle permits), but this does not mean, as the distin- 
guished Larbaud contends, that he abandons unity of style. Each 
character not only speaks in his own manner, but thinks in his 
own manner, and that is no more abandoning unity of style than 
when the various characters of a novel in the so-called unified 
style speak in various ways; the quotation marks are left out, that’s 
all, 

Bloom, advertising agent, the Ulysses of the novel, the sensual 
average man, the basis—like Bouvard and Pécuchet—of democ- 
racy, the man who believes what he reads in the papers, suffers 
after his soul’s desire. He is interested in everything, wants to ex- 
plain everything, to impress everybody. Not only does his celerity 
and aptness for picking up what is said and thought everywhere, 
chewed over by everyone a hundred times a week, serve Joyce as 
a literary device, but the other characters are chosen to support 
him, in order to pick up the vanities of circles other than his. 

Bouvard and Pécuchet are separated from the world, in a sort 
of still backwater, Bloom, on the contrary, moves in much more 
infectious surroundings. 

Joyce uses a scaffold taken from Homer, and the remains of a 
medieval allegorical culture; 1t matters little, it is a question of 
cooking, which does not restrict the action, nor inconvenience it, 
nor harm the realism, nor the contemporaneity of the action. 1t 
is a means of regulating the form. The book has more form than 
those of Flaubert. 


Telemachus (Stephen), the spiritual son of Bloom, reflects 
at the beginning on a medieval vanity, picked up in a Catholic 
school; he carries on with a university vanity, the relationship be- 
tween Hamlet and Shakespeare. Always realistic in the strictest 
Flaubertian sense, always documented, always posted on life itself, 
Joyce never goes beyond the average. Realism seeks a generali- 
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zation which concerns not only number or multiplicity, but per- 
manence. Joyce combines the middle ages, the classical eras, even 
Jewish antiquity, in a current action; Flaubert strings out the 
epochs. 

With his insistent elimination of quotation marks, Joyce pre. 
sents the episode of the Cyclops in ordinary words, but next to it 
he sets down the grandiloquence, the parody; and measures the dif- 
ference between realism and bulging romanticism. I have said 
that true criticism comes from authors; thus Joyce, with regard 
to Saint Anthony: “It could be believed if he (Flaubert) had pre- 
sented us Anthony in Alexandria gobbling down women and 
Juxuries.” 

A single chapter of Ulysses (157 pages) corresponds to la Tenta- 
tion de Saint Antoine, Stephen, Bloom, and Lynch are drunk in a 
brothel; all the grotesqueric of their thought is laid bare; for the 
first time since Dante the harpies, the furies are found living, sym- 
bols taken in the real, the contemporary; nothing depends on 
mythology or dogmatic faith. Proportions are reaffirmed. 

The limitation of Bouvard et Pécuchet, a limitation that even 
M. Descharmes notes, is that the incidents do not follow one another 
with an imperious enough necessity; the plan is not lacking in 
logic, but another would have sufficed. A more laudatory case can 
be made for Flaubert, but brief, clear and condensed as Bouvard et 
Pécuchet is, the ensemble is somewhat Jacking in animation. 

Joyce remedied that; at every instant the reader is kept ready 
for anything, at every instant the unexpected happens; even dur- 
ing the longest and most catalogued tirades one is kept constantly 
alert. 

The action takes place in one day (732 pages) in a single place, 
Dublin. Telemachus wanders beside the shore of the loud and 
roaring sea; he sees the midwives with their professional bags. 
Ulysses breakfasts, circulates; mass, funeral, bath house, race track 
talk; the other characters circulate; the soap circulates; he hunts 
for advertising, the “ad” of the House of Keyes, he visits the na- 
tional library to verify an anatomical detail of mythology, he 
comes to the isle of Aeolus (a newspaper office), all the noises 
burst forth, tramways, trucks, post office wagons, etc.; Nausicaa 
appears, they dine at the hospital; the meeting of Ulysses and 
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Telemachus, the brothel, the brawl, the return to Bloom's, and 
then the author presents Penelope, symbol of the earth, whose 
night thoughts end the story as counterweight to the ingenuities 
of the male. 

Cervantes parodied but a single literary folly, the chivalric 
folly. Only Rabelais and Flaubert attacked a whole century, sctting 
themselves against a whole idiotic encyclopedia—in the form of 
fiction. The Dictionaries of Voltaire and Bayle are not under dis- 
cussion, It is no small thing to get into the Rabelais-Flaubert class. 


Among the most passionately-felt pages one can cite the scene of 
the executioner, a more mordant satire than any other since Swift 
proposed a remedy for want in Ireland: to eat the children. Every- 
where in the litanies, in the geneology of Bloom, in the paraphrase 
of eloquence, the work is carefully done, not a line, not a half-line 
which does not receive an intellectual intensity incomparable in 
a work of so long a span; or known to be comparable only with 
the pages of Flaubert and the Goncourts. 


That will give an idea of the enormous work of those fifteen 
years afflicted by poverty, bad health, and war: the whole first edi- 
tion of his book Dubliners burned, the flight from Trieste, an op- 
eration on his eye; such facts will explain nothing about the novel, 
whose entire action takes place in Dublin on the 16th of June. 
1g04. Some characters can be found dissected in a page, as in 
Bovary (see Father Conmee, the lad Dignam, etc.), One can examine 
the encyclopedic descriptions, the house dreamed about by Bloom, 
with the text of the imaginary lease; all the pseudo-intellectual 
bouillabaisse of the proletarians is presented, all equilibrated by 
Penelope, the woman who does not in the least respect this mass 


of nomenclature, the vagina, symbol of the earth, dead seas into 
which the male intelligence falls back. 


It is the realistic novel par excellence, each character speaks 
in his own way, and corresponds to an external reality. Ireland 
is presented under the British yoke, the world under the yoke of 
measureless usury. Descharmes asks (page 267): 


Who, pray, has succeeded in this almost superhuman at- 


tempt to show, in the form of a novel and a work of art, univer- 
sal imbecility? 
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I offer the reply: if it is not James Joyce, it is an author we 
must still await; but the reply of this Irishman merits deeply 
studied examination. Ulysses is not a book everybody is going to 
admire, any more than everybody admires Bouvard et Pécuchet, 
but it is a book that every serious writer needs to read, and that 
he, in our writer’s profession, will be constrained to read in order 
to have a clear idea of the point of development of our art, 


Not at all surprising that Joyce’s books were not welcomed in 
Ireland in 1go8; the rustic public and the provincials of Dublin 
were then in the act of demonstrating against the plays of Synge, 
finding them an insult to the national dignity. The same plays have 
just been presented this year in Paris as propaganda and as proof 
of the culture of the Irish race. Ibsen, if I recall, did not live in 
Norway; Galdos, in Dona Perfecia, shows us the danger of possess- 
ing a culture, not even international, but only Madridlian, in a 
provincial city that one guesses to be Saragossa. As for the romantic 
“elders” in Ireland, I simply believe them incapable of under- 
standing what realism is. As for George Moore and Shaw, it is hu- 
man nature not to wish to see themselves eclipsed by a writer of 
greater importance. One knows that in Dublin Joyce is read in 
secret, This lack of cordialitry has norhing astonishing about it. 
But the American Jaw under which the Little Review was sup- 
pressed four times because of the fragments of Ulysses is a curiosity 
so curious, such a demonstration of the mentality of untutored 
jurists, of illiterate specialists, that it certainly deserves the at- 
tention of European psychologists, or rather of meningitis spe- 
cialists. No, my dear friends, democracy (which we must so safe- 
guard, according to our late calamity, Wilson) has nothing in 
common with personal liberty, nor with the fraternal deference of 
Koung-fu-Tseu. 


Section 211 of the penal code of the United States of America 
(I translate word for word, in order of the text): 


Every obsence, lewd, lascivious, and each offensive book, pam- 
phlet, picture, paper, letter, writing, plate, or other publication 
of an indecent character and every article or object designed, 
adapted, or made with the intention of preventing conception 
or bringing about abortion, or for any indecent or immoral use, 
and each article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, or ob- 
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ject which is advertised, or is described in such fashion as to in- 
duce another person to use it or apply it for preventing con- 
ception er effecting abortion, or for any indecent or immoral 
end, and each written or printed post-card, leaflet, book or 
pamphtet, notice or account of any kind which gives informa- 
tion, directly or indirectly, as to how, or with what, or by what 
means the aforesaid articles or things can be obtained or made, 
or from where or through what any act, operation of any kind 
to effect or produce abortion, will be made or executed, or how 
or by what means conception can be prevented or abortion ef- 
fected, whether sealed or unsealed, and each letter, packet, par- 
cel, or other postal objects which contain any offensive, vile, 
indecent object, artifact, or substance, cach and every paper, 
writing or announcement about any article, instrument, sub- 
stance, drug, medicine, or object which has the power or can 
be used or applied for preventing conception or effecting 
abortion, for any indecent or immoral end, and cach descrip- 
tion meant to induce or incite any person thus to use or apply 
such an article, instrument, substance, drug, medicine, or ob- 
ject, is hereby declared to be matter not receivable in the mail, 
and must not be carried in the mail, nor distributed by any 
post office, by any post man. Whoever shall deposit, to his 
knowledge, or cause to be deposited, in order to be transported, 
any object declared by this section not receivable in the mail, 
or to his knowledge, shall take, or cause to be taken, through 
the mail in order to have it circulated or distributed, or shall 
aid in the said circulation and distribution, will submit to a 
maximum fine of five thousand (5000) dollars, or a maximum 
imprisonment of five years, or both penalties at once. 


This is the goth Century: paganism, Christianity, ignobility, 
caddishness; if any doubt remains in the mind of the reader, he can 
be enlightened by the decision of an American judge, declaimed 
on the third suppression of the Little Review. John Quinn, the 
great lawyer, collector of modern art, chevalier of your Legion of 
Honour, made the defense for literature: the classics themselves, 
said he, cannot escape such imbecilities, 


The voice of the United States Themis replied to him (quata- 
tion from Judge Hand): 


I hardly doubt that a great many truly great works which 
would come under this prescription, if they are put to the tests 
currently and often used, will escape from time to time solely 
because they belong to the category of “classics”; it is under- 
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stood for the enforcement of this law that they ordinarily have 

immunity from intervention because they have the sanction of 

antiquity and renown, and make an appeal, ordinarily, to a 

relatively limited number of readers, 

Don't we have here gems that the great Flaubert would have 
seized for his Album, and wouldn't these quotations have even ex- 
ceeded his hopes? 

As for the last nwo pages of Descharmes, I regret them a little; 
I reserve for myself the privilege of believing that Spinoza had 
a sounder mind than M. Paul Bourget. And if thought in itself 
is an evil harmful to mankind, I thank M, Descharmes all the 
same for being so given to it. 


{tvanstated by FRED BORNHAUSER] 


Wallace Stevens 


Note on Moonlight 


The one moonlight, in the simple-colored night, 
Like a plain poet revolving in his mind 

The sameness of his various universe, 

Shines on the mere objectiveness of things. 


It is as if being was to be observed, 

As if, among the possible purposes 

Of what one sees, the purpose that comes first, 
The surface, is the purpose to be seen, 


The property of the moon, what it evokes. 

It is to disclose the essential presence, say, 

Of a mountain, expanded and elevated almost 
Into a sense, an object the less; or else 


To disclose in the figure waiting on the road 

An object the more, an undetermined form 
Between the slouchings of a gunman and a lover, 
A gesture in the dark, a fear one feels 


In the great vistas of night air, that takes this form, 
In the arbors that are as if of Saturn-star. 

So, then, this warm, wide, weatherless quietude 

Is active with a power, an inherent life, 


In spite of the mere objectiveness of things, 

Like a cloud-cap in the corner of a looking-glass, 
A change of color in the plain poet’s mind, 

Night and silence disturbed by an interior sound, 


The one moonlight, the various universe, intended 
So much just to be seen—a purpose, empty 

Perhaps, absurd perhaps, but at least a purpose, 
Certain and ever more fresh. Ah! Certain, for sure. . 


August Derleth 
FR. LAUEN* 


That the placid, pink-cheeked face, so markedly Teutonic, 
which Fr. Aloysius Lauen presented to the world might conceal 
the most poignant kind of spiritual isolation, the isolation of the 
informed, intelligent human being among the Philistines, very 
probably never occurred to the people who met him again and 
again on the streets of Sac Prairie. His strong blue eyes looked out 
upon the world from under a clear brow crowned by white hair; 
he had a broad Roman nose, a firm, finelipped mouth, and his 
skin had the texture of a child's. There was never a cloud to mar 
the serenity of his features, In build he inclined a little toward 
heaviness, but he was not a large man, of less than average height, 
portly in his bearing and dignified in his manner, as befitted a man 
of the cloth; he maintained his dignity whether he was at reading 
the Mass or whether he sat in a restuarant booth over a cup of his 
favorite coffee royale. 

Fr. Lauen had come to Sac Prairie soon after the turn of the 
century, still a comparatively young man. He had had behind him 
an excellent secular education at the Universities of Bonn and 
Heidelberg; as a graduate, he had come to America to take a po- 
sition as secretary to the Bishop of Chicago, and this amiable old 
man had presently convinced the younger to join the priesthood. 
He had thus the benefit of both secular and clerical training, and 
was the more balanced man in all he did therefore, since he did 
not suffer, as some clergy did, from training which began with 
youth in its most formative years and shut away everything secular, 
thus warping the ability to make balanced decisions and predispos- 
ing clergymen to blind, unthinking obedience to heirarchical 
authority. 

For a while he continued to serve the Bishop, but soon he was 
ready to assume the duties of a parish and went into northern Wis- 


*From Walden West, a wark in progress. 
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consin as a young pastor. Whenever he recalled his first parish 
in his last years, he spoke of it as an idyllic place, “It was a wilder- 
ness parish, literally," he would say, “A paradise filled with game. 
I could go out before breakfast and shoot a grouse—just enough 
for a meal. I never shot more. There were Indians there, too— 
fine people.” He moved to another parish nearby, stayed there a 
little while, and then came to Sac Prairie, where he faced a for- 
midable parish debt and other obligations, all of which he met 
and retired in the fifteen years he served the parish as its pastor, 
after which, developing angina, he relinquished the active life of 
a priest, made a trip to Germany, and settled down to spend his re- 
maining years in the village to which he had become attached, 
reading his daily Mass, occasionally substituting for an ailing 
priest or helping out on special holy days in his own former parish 
or in others in the vicinity. 

Save for an impatience with children and arrogantly stupid 
people, he was an admirably balanced man. He frightened most 
of the children in the parochial school by the brusqueness of his 
manner, but though he was firm in administering judgment, he was 
a just and stern man who could be kind and understanding, and 
often was. His impatience stemmed from a sensible appreciation 
of the value of time, which few others seemed to have, and I can- 
not recall that his treatment of the children ever resulted in any- 
thing infelicitous, He had no theoretically born ideas about spar- 
ing the rod; the witless and often childless dabblers in child psy- 
chology were casually brushed aside, as was fitting, for he adhered 
to a strict code of punishing misdeeds and inculcating the young 
with a healthy respect for reasonable authority and intelligence. 


He was seldom anything but understanding. I often came to 
think in later years that he understood people too well, for he came 
to a greater tolerance in his last decade, though it was a moot point 
that this was the result of any compromise with his ideals; rather 
it was the amused resignation of a man wise enough to know that, 
though the degree of illiteracy might diminish, the essential nature 
of the human animal did not alter very much. He could under- 
stand the ignorance of the common man and would not pass judg- 
ment upon him; he could not abide the arrogance of the semi- 
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literate and made short shrift of them, brushing them off with de- 
cisive bluntness. He had doubtless undergone many a catharsis, 
he had surely been seared more than once by the corrosive fires of 
his engagements with the Philistines whose numbers were ever in- 
creasing, and he had realized long ago that the attempt to meet them 
on common ground was folly. 

In his prime, he spent a good deal of his free time fishing and 
hunting; his companions, testifying to his lack of any of that pic- 
ayune prejudice which infests so many of the presumably elect, were 
most generally agnostics or free-thinkers, who were among his best 
friends in the village throughout his life, much to the bewilder- 
ment of a considerable portion of the Catholic laity who had been 
given the childhood impression that all non-Catholics were by the 
will of God doomed to hellfire for eternity. By the standards of his 
parish, Fr. Lauen was destined to be lonely in heaven; what his 
flock did not knew and never suspected was that he could not have 
becn any lonelier in a theoretical afterworld from which his friends 
of this life were excluded than he was in Sac Prairie, where his 
friends dicd, one by one, and he was left alone among the 
Philistines, save for an occasional younger man who had had the 
benefits of a wider education and could carry on a discussion on 
a plane Fr. Lauen chose without recourse to the superstitious and 
archaic conventions to which the Philistines paid homage. 

I used to encounter him in the barber-shop, in the post office, 
or in the restuarant where he ate dinner, and tent both an 
ear and support to his credos. He was unalterably opposed to any 
form of dictatorship; he had pronounced and positive beliefs about 
man’s relation to his werld and to his afterlife; he scorned the 
Church's position on Spain, the hyprocrisy of many bishops and. 
priests, the petty simony practiced by priests within reach of Sac 
Prairie, and laughed at the bishops’ plaintive ranting against secu- 
larism, laying rhe blame if there must be blame for such trends in 
thought squarely at the door of the Church’s own secular matcrial- 
ism. “When I was studying for the priesthood, we were taught to 
think,” he would say. “Nowaday, they're just taught to obey—like 
sheep.” I asked him on one occasion whether he had ever regretted 
taking orders. “If I had to do it over again,” he answered thought- 
fully, “['d become a surgeon. You can cure the body,” 
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So he had come to this kind of bitter disillusionment; he had 
learned that the body might be cured, but the soul needed more 
than a priest to lead it to paths of righteousness and honor. A 
discerning man, an intelligent man, a man of sound judgment 
made with caution and consideration could not have helped 
learning that the flesh and spirit of his fellow-men, the sheep in his 
fiock, were woefully weak, and that any alteration for the better 
in the pattern depended on something within. Perhaps at one time 
justice and honor had motivated the acts of the mass of men; but 
in his own years it was often painfully apparent that envy and 
greed, accompanied by its concomitant Just for power, ran like a 
cancer through the fabric of human society. “The atomic bomb 
has aroused fears that mankind may be destroyed,” he observed 
in the last year of his life. “No one has demonstrated why it should 
be saved.” 

He was not cynical; the flame of hope still burned deep within 
him. Yet he had lived to see the ladies of his parish vie with one 
another for the favor of his presence at their dinners, and cover 
one another with vitupcration and slander if he chose someonc 
else’s table; he had survived being lionized by an Amazonian 
woman whose past life had been colorfully checkered; he had en- 
dured the pulpit attacks of one of his successors, a narrow mate- 
rialistic man who was not worthy to clean his shoes. He went about 
in his last years as if he had weathered every storm, and the buf- 
fets of wind and weather of any magnitude could not any more 
trouble him. 

But he was troubled, nevertheless; he was as profoundly 
troubled as any sensitive and intelligent man must be in the face of 
the decline in public and private morality which is always symp- 
tomatic of the beginning of a socicty's decay; he was disturbed by 
the increasing lack of responsibility, both personal and social, in 
the rising generations; and he was dismayed by the thinning and 
fading of personal dignity and Christian honor in the priesthood 
of which he was himself a member. More than this, he was deeply 
lonely; he corresponded with relatives in Germany who had sur- 
vived the second World War; he visited a few friends in orders 
here and there in Wisconsin and as far away as Kentucky, but 
their ranks were thinned inexorably by death; he read his papers 
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and his letters; and he strove to live without thinking overmuch 
of the vast spaces of ignorance which swirled al} around him. 

He was cordial if met on the streets, but he was not given to 
talking much, perhaps because he had so often been reminded that 
few of the people he was likely to meet on the streets of Sac Prairie 
could have anything to say that he might want to hear. For thirty 
years he had given himself to the trivial affairs of little people 
to whom these affiairs were of vital importance; and he had treated 
them with the same importance; he had discarged his obligations 
to the cloth faithfully and honorably; he could no longer endure 
the concern of his fellow-men about the superficialities of good and 
evil which troubled them so futilely, and he made little attempt to 
do so unless forced by the laxity of their pastor to heed the help- 
less and give them what spiritual comfort and physical assistance 
he could, for, not only did he still serve as their confessor, but, 
despite his living on a very small pension, he was generous with 
what little he had, in obedience to the Lord’s adjuration to the 
priesthood to be not afraid of poverty. 

His appearance alone imspired respect and confidence. The 
unwavering eyes, the firm, steady gaze, the expressive mouth, 
even the cigar he habitually smoked, combined with the conven- 
tional black suit and topcoat he usually wore, all lent him sub- 
stance and dignity. He was in the habit of coming down town once 
or twice a day from the place where he stayed, pausing here and 
there, and going back home, seldom having found a kindred spirit 
in this brief peregrination. His poise was seldom publicly raffled, 
though on one memorable occasion he berated a woman at the 
polls for saying she had voted against Roosevelt because she had 
found it hard to buy as much butter and sugar as she wanted, 
by shouting in a loud and embarrassingly carrying voice, “Woman, 
you're too stupid to vote!” 

His temper was historic in its occurrences. He held himself in 
quite well, but whenever he encountered one of the Philistines 
holding forth with bumptious arrogance and in absymal ignorance 
on a subject of which he knew considerably less than an aboriginal 
South Sea islander, he was certain to explode volcanically if ex- | 
posed to such vociferous ignorance for any length of time, as he was 
on occasion in the barber-shop while he waited to be shaved. On 
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such occasions, even as he had done with the ignorance of pupils 
in the parochial school during my own childhood, his thick neck 
slowly turned pink; then a wave of red would wash up from his 
collar to his checks and temples; and finally a mottled, almost 
purple color made its appearance—after that the deluge of his scorn 
and wrath. “Dummkopf! Ltimmel! Kalbmoses!” he was in the habit 
of shouting deafeningly, He would launch into a bitter denuncia- 
tion of loose-tongued ignorance which usually served to cure any 
streetcorner or bench authority for weeks thereafter, much to the 
edification of listeners. “Esel! Rindvieh! Schafkopj!’” His outbursts, 
far from encouraging resentment, were of such magnitude that they 
only increased the respect in which he was held by all save those 
unfortunate victims of the wrath they had brought upon them- 
selves, 

But he was little given to indulging his temper; he did so only 
when the pressure of arrogance and stupidity became unbearable. 
For the most part he was content to pursue his course without 
troubling himself about the affairs of his fellow-men. Having 
learned long ago that his ideals, however sound they were, were 
no longer applicable to the human race in its present stage of de- 
velopment, he retired into himself and lived out his years without 
seeking to reform a society, the average member of which was too 
hopelessly a Philistine to be inculcated with anything which did 
not have an immediate or foreseeable reward in coin of the realm. 

I knew what solitudes lay behind his bemused eyes when he 
spoke to me and shook his head over the state of the world, for 
Sac Prairie was but the microcosmos reflecting the macrocosmos 
beyond. He understood that the ranks of the Philistines had grown 
and were swelling with cach moment; he knew that men of good 
will were decreasing as steadily in number; and he knew too well, 
with the poignance inherent in the inevitability of death, that his 
life had gone by, that there was nothing he could any longer do to 
stem the tide of Philistinism, and that, looking back now, there 
was so very little he had been able to do despite the high hopes 
and ideals with which he had ventured into an increasingly mater- 
ialistic world from the Bishop's haven. It was understandable 
that he should look back to his first parish as an earthly paradise; 
he had not yet then seen the world as it was, the grossly material 
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quest of the Philistines had not yet found its way into that remote 
village in the northern woods of Wisconsin. 

He was a leader of men, but there were none left who could 
understand his Jeadership, who held to the same principles; and 
even the professing Catholics of his later years subscribed to an 
altered Christianity, changed by the vacillating perspectives among 
the bishops and priests themselves, He was almost the last of the 
little group of men he had associated with, and when at last he 
died and was given a pompous and meaningless funeral in the 
tradition of the church, his passing left a. vacancy in the village 
which no one could fill. 


E. E. Cummings 
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Ray Bradbury 
THE TOMBLING DAY 


It was the Tombling day, and all the people had walked up 
the summer road, including Grandma Loblilly, and they stood now 
in the green day and the high sky country of Missouri, and there 
was a smell of the seasons changing and the grass breaking out in 
flowers. 

“Here we are,” said Grandma Loblilly, over her cane, and she 
gave them all a flashing look of her yellow-brown eyes and spat into 
the dust. 

The graveyard lay on the side of a quiet hill. It was a place of 
sunken mounds and wooden markers; bees hummed all about in 
quietudes of sound and butterflies withered and blossomed on the 
clear blue air. The tall sunburnt men and ginghamed women 
stood a long silent time looking in at their deep and buried rel- 
atives. 

“Well, let’s get to work!” said Grandma, and she hobbled across 
the moist grass, sticking it rapidly, here and there, with her cane. 

The others brought the spades and special crates, with daisies 
and lilacs tied brightly to them. The government was cutting a 
road through here in August and since this graveyard had gone 
unused in fifty years the relatives had agreed to untuck all the old 
bones and pat them snug somewhere else. 

Grandma Loblilly got right down on her knees and trembled 
a spade in her hand. The others were busy at their own places. 

“Grandma,” said Joseph Pikes, making a big shadow on her 
working. “Grandma, you shouldn't be workin’ on this place This's 
William Simmons’ grave, Grandma.” 

At the sound of his voice, everyone stopped working, and 
listened, and there was just the sound of butterflies on the cool 
afternoon air. 

Grandma looked up at Pikes. “You think I don’t know it's his 
place? I ain’t seen William Simmons in sixty years, but I intend 
to visit him today.” She patted out trowel after trowel of rich soil 
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and she grew quiet and introspective and said things to the 
day and those who might listen. “Sixty years ago, and him a fine 
man, only twenty-three. And me, I was twenty and all golden 
about the head and all milk in my arms and neck and persimmon 
in my cheeks, Sixty years and a planned marriage and then a sick- 
ness and him dying away. And me alone, and J remember how the 
earth-mound over him sank in the rains—" 

Everybody stared at Grandma. 

“But still, Grandma—" said Joseph Pikes. 

The grave was shallow. She soon reached the long iron box. 

“Gimme a hand!” she cried. 

Nine men helped lift the iran box out of the earth, Grandma 
poking at them with her cane, “Careful!” she shouted. “Easy!" 
she cried. “Now.” They set it on the ground. “Now,” she said, 
“if you be so kindly, you gentlemen might fetch Mr. Simmons on 
up to my house for a spell.” 

“We're takin’ him on to the new cemetery,” said Joseph Pikes, 

Grandma fixed him with her needle eye. “You just trot that box 
right up to my house. Much obliged.” 

The men watched her dwindle down the road. The looked 
at the box, looked at each other, and then spat on their hands. 

Five minutes later the men squeezed the iron coffin through 
the front door of Grandma's little white house and set the box 
down by the pot-belly stove. 

She gave them a drink all around. “Now, let's lift the lid,” she 
said. “It ain't every day you see old friends.” 

The men did not move. 

“Well, if you won't, I will.” She thrust at the lid with her cane, 
again and again, breaking away the earth-crust. Spiders went 
touching over the floor. There was a rich smell, like plowed 
spring earth. Now the men fingered the lid, Grandma stood back. 
“Up!” she said. She gestured her cane, like an ancient goddess. 
And up in the air went the lid. The men set it on the floor and 
turned. 

There was a sound like wind sighing in October, from all their 
mouths. 

There lay William Simmons as the dust filtered bright and 
golden through the air, There he slept, a little smile on his lips, 
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hands folded, all dressed up and no place in all the world to go. 

Grandma Loblilly gave a low moaning cry. 

“He’s all there!” 

There he was, indeed. Intact as a beetle in his shell, his skin all 
fine and white, his small eyelids over his pretty eyes like flower 
petals put there, his lips still with color to them, his hair combed 
neat, his tie tied, his fingernails pared clean. All in all, he was as 
complete as the day they shoveled the earth upon his silent case. 

Grandma stood tightening her eyes, her hands up to catch 
the breath that moved from her mouth, She couldn't see. “Where's 
my specs?” she cried. People searched. “Can't you find ‘em?’ she , 
shouted. She squinted at the body. “Never mimd,” she said, getting 
close, The room settled. She sighed and quavered and coved over 
the open box. 

“He's kept,” said one of the women. “He ain’t crumbled.” 

“Things like that,” said Joseph Pikes, “don’t happen.” 

“It happened,” said the woman, 

“Sixty years underground. Stands to reason no man Jasts that 
long.” 

The sunlight was late by each window, the last butterflies were 
setlling amongst flowers to look like nothing more than other 
flowers. 

Grandma Loblilly put out her wrinkly hand, trembling. “The 
earth kept him. The way the air is. That was good dry soil for 
keeping.” 

‘He's young,” wailed one of the women, quietly. “So young.” 

“Yes,” said Grandma Loblilly, looking at him. “Him, lying 
there, twenty-three years old. And me, standing here, pushing 
eighty!” She shut her eyes. 

“Now, Grandma,” Joseph Pikes touched her shoulder. 

“Yes, him lyin’ there, all twenty-three and fine and purty, 
and me—” She squeezed her eyes tight, “Me bending over him, 
never young agin, myself, only old and spindly, never to have a 
chance at being young agin. Oh, Lord! Death keeps people young. 
Look how kind death’s been to him.” She ran her hands over her 
body and face slowly, turning to the others. “Death's nicer than 
life. Why didn’ I die then too? Then we'd both be young now, 
together. Me in my box, in my white wedding gown ail lace, and 
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my eyes closed down, all shy with death, And my hands making 
a prayer on my bosom.” 

“Grandma, don’t carry on.” 

“I got a right to carry on! Why didn’t I die, too? Then, when 
he came back, like he came today, to see me, 1 wouldn't be like 
this?” 

Her hands went wildly to feel her lined face, to twist the loose 
skin, to fumble the empty mouth, to yank the grey hair and look 
at it with appalled eyes. 

“What a fine coming-back he's had!” She showed her skinny 
arms. “Think that a man of twenty-three years will want the likes 
of a seventy-nine year woman with sump-rot in her veins? I been 
cheated! Death kept him young forever. Look at me; did Life do 
so much?” 

“They're compensations,” said Joseph Pikes, “He ain't young, 
Grandma. He's long over eighty years,” 

“You're a fool, Joseph Pikes. He’s fine as a stone, not touched 
by a thousand rains. And he’s come back to see me and he'll be 
picking one of the younger girls now. What would he want with 
an old woman?” 

“He’s in no way to fetch nuthin’ offa nobody,” said Joseph Pikes. 

Grandma pushed him back. “Get out now, all of you! Ain’t 
your box, ain’t your lid, and it ain’t your almost-husband! You 
leave the box here, leastwise tonight, and tomorrow you dig a 
new burying place.” 

“Awright, Grandma; he was your beau. I'll come early tomorra. 
Don't you cry, now.” 

“T'll do what my eyes most need to do.” 

She stood stiff in the middle of the room until the last of them 
were out the door. After awhile she got a candle and lit it and she 
noticed someone standing on the hill outside. It was Joseph Pikes. 
He'd be there the rest of the night, she reckoned, and she did not 
shout for him to go away. She did not look out the window again, 
but she knew he was there, and so was much better rested in the 
following hours. F 

She went to the coffin and looked down at William Simmons. 

She gazed fully upon him. Seeing his hands was like seeing 
actions. She saw how they had been with reins of a horse in them, 
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moving up and down. She remembered how the lips of him had 
clucked as the carriage had glided along with an even pacing of 
the horse through the meadowlands, the moonlight shadows all 
around. She knew how it was when those hands held to you. 

She touched his suit, “That's not the same suit he was buried 
in!” she cried suddenly. And yet she knew it was the same. Sixty 
years had changed not the suit but the linings of her mind. 

Seized with a quick fear, she hunted a long time until she found 
her spectacles and put them on. 

“Why, that’s not William Simmons!” she shouted. 

But she knew this also was untrue. It was William Simmons. 
“His chin didn’t go back that far!” she cried softly, logically. “Or 
did it?’ And his hair, “It was a wonderful sorrel color, I remember! 
This hair here’s just plain brown, And his nose, I don’t recall it 
being that tippy!” 

She stood over this strange man and, gradually, as she watched, 
she knew that this indeed was William Simmons. She knew a thing 
she should have known all along: that dead people are like wax 
memory—you take them in your mind, you shape and squeeze them, 
push a bump here, stretch one out there, pull the body tall, shape 
and re-shape, handle, sculp and finish a man-memory until he’s 
all out of kilter, 

There was a certain sense of loss and bewilderment in her. She 
wished she had never opened the box. Or, leastwise, had the sense 
to leave her glasses off. She had not seen him clearly at first; just 
enough so she filled in the rough spots with her mind. Now, with 
her glasses on... 

She glanced again and again at his face. It became slowly fa- 
mailiar. That memory of him that she had torn apart and put to- 
gether for sixty years faded to be replaced by the man she had 
really known. And he was fine to look upon. The sense of having 
lost something vanished. He was the same man, no more, no less. 
This was always the way when you didn’t see people for years and 
they came back to say howdy-do. For a spell you felt so very un- 
easy with them. But then, at last you relaxed, 

“Yes, that’s you,” she laughed. “I see you peeking out from 
behind all the strangeness. I see you all glinty and sly here and 
there and about.” 
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She began to cry again, If only she could lie to herself, if only 
she could say, “Look at him, he don’t look the same, he's not the 
same man I took a fetching on!” then she could feel better. But 
all the little inside-people sitting around in her head would rock 
back in their tiny rockers and cackle and say, “You ain’t foolin’ 
us none, Grandma.” 

Yes, how easy to deny it was him. And feel better. But she didn’t 
deny it. She felt the great depressing sadness because here he was, 
young as creek water, and here she was old as the sea. 

“William Simmons!” she cried. “Don’t look at mel I know you 
still love me, so I'll primp myself up!” 

She stirred the stove-fire, quickly put irons on to heat, used irons 
on her hair till it was all grey curls. Baking powder whitened her 
cheeks! She bit a cherry to color her lips, pinched her cheeks to 
bring a flush. From a trunk she yanked old materials until she 
found a faded blue velvet dress which she put on, 

She stared wildly in the mirror at herself. 

“No, no.” She groaned and shut her eyes. “There’s nothing 1 
can do to make me younger’n you, William Simmons! Even if I 
died now it wouldn't cure me of this old thing come on me, this 
disease of age!” 

She had a violent wish to run forever in the woods, fall in a leaf- 
pile and moulder down into smoking ruin with them. She ran 
across the room, intending never to come back. But as she yanked 
the door wide a cold wind exploded over her from outside and 
she heard a sound that made her hesitate. 

The wind rushed about the room, yanked at the coffin and 
pushed inside it. 

William Simmons seemed to stir in his box. 

Grandma slammed the door. 

She moved slowly back to squint at him, 

He was ten years older. 

There were wrinkles and lines on his hands and face. 

“William Simmonst” 

During the next hour, William Simmons’ face tolled away 
the years. His cheeks went in on themselves, like clenching a fist, 
like withering an apple in a bin. His flesh was made of carved pure 
white snow, and the cabin heat melted it. It got a charred look. 
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The air made the eyes and mouth pucker. Then, as if struck a 
hammer-blow, the face shattered into a million wrinkles. The 
body squirmed in an agony of time. It was forty, then fifty, then 
sixty years old! It was seventy, eighty, one hundred years! Burn- 
ing, burning away! There were small whispers and leaf-crackles 
from its face and its age-burning hands, one hundred ten, one 
hundred twenty years, lined upon etched, greayed, line! 

Grandma Loblilly stood there all the cold night, aching her 
bird-bones, watching, cold, over the changing man, She was a wit- 
ness to all improbabilities. She felt something finally let loose of 
her heart. She did not feel sad any more. The weight lifted away 
from her. 

She went peacefully to sleep, standing against a chair. 

Sunlight came yellow through the woodland, birds and ants and 
creek waters were moving, each as quiet as the other, going some- 
where. 

It was morning, 

Grandma woke and looked down upon William Simmons, 

“Ah,” said Grandma, looking and seeing. 

Her very breath stirred and stirred his bones until they flaked, 
like a chrysalis, like a kind of candy all whittling away, burning 
with an invisible fire. The bones flaked and flew, light as pieces of 
dust on the sunlight. Each time she shouted the bones split asun- 
der, there was a dry flaking rustle from the box. 

If there was a wind and she opened the door, he'd be blown 
away on it like so many crackly leaves! 

She bent for a long time, looking at the box. Then she gave 
a knowing cry, a sound of discovery and moved back, putting her 
hands first to her face and then to her spindly breasts and then 
traveling all up and down her arms and legs and fumbling at her 
empty mouth. 

Her shout brought Joseph Pikes running. 

He pulled up at the door only in time to see Grandma Loblilly 
dancing and jumping around on her yellow, high-peg shoes in a 
wild gyration. 

She clapped her hands, laughed, flung her skirts, ran in a circle, 
and did a little waltz with herself, tears on her face, And to the 
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sunlight and the flashing image of herself in the wall mirror she 
cried: 

“I'm young! I’m eighty, but ’m younger’n him!’ 

She skipped, she hopped, and she curtsied. 

“There are compensations, Joseph Pikes; you was right!” she 
chortled. “I’m younger’n al! the dead ones in the whole world!” 

And she waltzed so violently the whirl of her dress pulled at 
the box and whispers of chrysalis leapt on the air to hang golden 
and powdery admist her shouts. 

“Whee-deee!” she cried, ““Whee-heee!” 


James Boyer May 
Ad Hominem 


[The city now named Trebizond occupies the site of a halt in the 
return of the Ten Thousand. From this plateau between deep 
gullies, they saw the sea.] 


Tall concept always imitates 
the act. No wilderness inspires a march .... 
nor speculative mind, to blaze 
wise theory marks on boles of history 
before achievement’s interpassed. 
Else, men would never serve in lotteries, 
conjoined to follow and to fight 
until their homilied descent, 
catabasis, sad consequence of triumph .... 


Between ravines of sense-split orisons, 
juts fond-deluding Trebizond, 

where viewed that prayed-for ocean Odyssey. 
But, premature-wept thankfulness ,... 
for swallowed up at once, 
good evil and bad good— 
and whether lashed or led. 


Pore closer than in Xenophon’s 
far Cyropaedic narrative .... 
Greeks lost, endure again— 
with specious gratitudes. 
Long-sighing suicidal tryst 
that Pantheia there kept 
for Abradatas, killed in littoral strife .... 
These fancied they were moved by wish— 
as men will follow self-regard 
today, toward ‘freedom,’ if not spoils; 
while after opportunist war, 
all trees of prejudice are axed 
to point new trails no politics foretells. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following leiters comment on the sym- 
pasium published in the Summer issue of 
Shenandoah. 


I 


I found the issue on the agrarians very interesting, partly for 
personal reasons, of course, partly on larger ground. My more or 
less direct knowledge of many of the people concerned, and my 
solid month of labor on my contribution to ll Take My Stand, 
naturally make for personal interest. The reception of my essay in 
this part of the world also stirs in my memory. I think the summer 
issue of Shenandoah by no means unworthy of its subject or of 
the labors that went into this issue. 

I always thought the term “Agrarian” was likely to give an in- 
adequate idea of the thing meant or implied. On the same ground 
the volume /’l! Take My Stand never pulled together or quite came 
off. But I think it served to no little good purpose at the time, 
and still represents a side of our American problem that needs not 
to be forgotten. 

STARK YOUNG 
Il 


I have read the literature of agrarianism, I have heard a large 
number of the original agrarians talk a great deal about other 
things, mostly literary, and I have always considered their partic- 
ular statement of agrarianism as a powerful expression of a moral 
conviction by very remarkable men. Only recently have I thought 
much about the theory. However, in view of some strong state- 
ments recently of what looks like agrarianism, I think it’s worth 
examining agrarianism in its double aspect; that is, as a qualita- 
tive idea with ethical, aesthetic, and religious connotations, as a 
possible way out of the evidently intolerable corner into which 
we have backed with our jim-dandy “culture.” 

First, as a “modern” agrarian, I need to enter some disclaimers. 
From the beginning I have never bought entirely the notion that 
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the South is the continuation of the Western European culture and 
the North is the deviation from this norm. 1 think the agrarians 
overstated the contrast between monopoly capitalism and the life 
of the soil. 

In view of some of the hollow sounds coming from the agrari- 
ans’ disciples and from some people who have accepted the simple 
life only after great political stress and strife, and in view of the 
necessity of making a strong effort to contain and/or subvert 
Soviet communism, it seems reasonable to re-title some of the con- 
cepts. Considering the total victory of the collaborationists who 
are making the South over into a slightly obsolescent North, there 
doesn’t seem to be much reason for my getting into this regional- 
ism business. I contend it’s completely dead. 

What is left from Shenandoah’s original five questions con- 
cerns what the editors call monopoly capitalism (I call it statism), 
the aesthetic quality of the agrarian ideal, and the personal in- 
fluence of the agrarians in the academy and among what are called— 
contemptuously or hopefully—intellectuals. What is more is my 
own. 

Statism is here to stay, and the end is not yet in sight. Statism 
is not a sectarian affair any more than religion is. It is being 
fostered no more by alleged experts in Washington than it is be- 
ing fostered by the “anti-culturists,” the overwhelming majority of 
contemporary educators, the isolationists, and the internattonal- 
ists. Statism is the result of a conviction that a complex economy, 
with al} its political overtones, can be handled only by specialists 
in the facets of complexity, and that the only technique for dealing 
with this enormity is to establish an abstract entity, in itself a 
complexity, to coordinate what are fondly believed to be the 
parts of some coherent whole. This entity is the state, the nation- 
wide market, the holding trust, the lobby, the political party, the 
graduate school, Opposed to the concept of a conceptual whole is 
the ideal of the viable community tied to the specific soil around it. 
This community is inhabited by individuals who do a little of 
everything in contrast to the specialists who could not do what the 
man in the next office is doing even if they knew or cared to know 
about it. 

This scheme doesn’t work out, however. I am a bureaucrat, and 
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I spend most of my time with agrarians, both practitioners and 
advocates. As a matter of fact, whenever you start introducing 
human being into these grandiose schemes~such a statism versus 
agrarianism— they go all to pieces. Right along side the profes- 
sional bureaucrats, the people who hold a job and build an em- 
pire from it, are the people who are doing a job and living what 
can best be described as a completely anti-statism existence. It’s 
easy to tell the bureaucrats from the agrarians or the human be- 
ings, not only in corporations, but in colleges, the army, anywhere. 
The human beings are the ones who have to work for a living 
and do their job well, but, because they refuse to restrict them- 
selves to that and that alone, they get ahead very slowly. They 
can’t stomach the necessary lifemanship in order to make a life 
out of a forty-hour job. 

Frankly, my own experience in bureaucracy has been much 
more agrarian than my experience with a very reputable Southern 
refuge of culture. At this Southern university, the idealized image 
of an enigmatic Southern hero hovers over a landscape in which 
one of the outstanding features is, of all things, a journalism school 
with his revered name attached. I imagine he is whirling, if the 
idealised version is correct, or he is very happy, if his own state- 
ments about the necessity of Southern co-operation are truthful. 
This same community prides itself on an aggressive anti-industrial- 
ism, and it plays an incessant game in which the same dollars pass 
from hand to hand so that for a while one group controls the 
“wealth” and then another with no more apparent benefit to the 
community or to the controllers than to the winner in a game of 
monopoly. This haven fancies its agrarianism, and the number of 
gentlemen farmers is large. It turns out though that this land is 
bought largely with inherited, married, or invested income, and 
that the land is sat upon for no purpose, When one of the most 
brilliant pupils of the agrarians was introduced into the com- 
munity to speak on a most brilliant Southern writer who writes 
powerfully about the South and the land, few bothered to hear him. 

I trust this is symptomatic. In any case, it may illustrate my 
contention that it’s rather futile to debate statism and agrarianism, 
or regionalism, or any of the attached conditions of my original 
estimate of agrarianism as a powerful expression by very remark- 
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able men. The original expression can get as good a hearing in a 
Northern corporation as it can in a Southern university. 

There can be no question about the influence—it is almost a 
total victory—of the agrarians in academic-intellectwal circles. Even 
this I consider dangerous to the spirit of the original statement. 
The enemy has retired, and the fury of the revolution has died 
down. The outstanding literary work in the United States is in 
the hands of the agrarians and their pupils, and I must say I find 
originals better than the disciples who have taken over the letter 
without having understood the spirit. Even the editors of Shen- 
andoah, for instance, have, in their questions, concentrated on the 
peripheral accoutrements rather than on the central issues, For 
example, I doubt very much if the agrarians intended—or are 
proud to realize now—that their main impact was to be on intellect- 
uals. If this is the only effect, then agrarianism in its broader mean- 
ing will never get anywhere at all, and it has already been distorted, 

The most remarkable statement recently of agrarianism with- 
out the spirit is by Mr. Whittaker Chambers. He writes lovingly 
of his farm, these cows, those pigs, this land, and he writes with 
that same intensity and persuasiveness that he writes of the threat 
to all these things. But a much better statement of a man who has 
gone through the “total crisis of our times” was made by Mr. 
Herbert Read in a pamphlet entitled “Poetry and Anarchy” which 
was printed in 1941. Mr. Chambers hurled himself into the maw 
of statism and was hurled or hurled himself out of the stream of 
force and into the retreat by the side of the road—a common hab- 
itat of ex-communists. Mr. Read accepts what we must accept— 
the complexities of this economy and the necessity of dealing 
with them, not decrying them—and comes up with anarcho-syn- 
dicalism as the answer. Now both these statements carry the theor- 
izing to its logical conclusion— the creation of an ideal state—but 
that requires the political genius which they both lack. 

And here is precisely where the theory of agrarianism can be 
most valuable, I believe. If we must continue under a war economy, 
the first genius we need is the man who can see the risk which 
statism poses both here and over there, who will take the risk of 
containing or subverting communism, but who can in the face of 
the necessary risk, contemplate the risk, weigh the practical action, 
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and, in full retention of the vision of a better way of life, set about 
this immediate thing first. The most dangerous attitude next to 
the acceptance of statism, and its corollaries of personnel relations, 
social scientism, lifemanship, and Dale Carnegie, is the unrecon- 
structed hope that we can give up all these trappings which make 
things so big and unmanageable, and return to the pastoral by 
willing this return to be in effect. This is the fond if silly hope for 
innocence recaptured. 

Then if any culture or single human being is entitled to ask 
so much, we shall need the second political genius who can put 
the economy in its place slightly below the human being. This 
must come later, perhaps as book eleven to the Republic. Right 
now, it would be enough to hear a political candidate talking about 
the first action requiring genius. It’s clearly no good sweeping all 
this statism away in the face of the communist threat, and it’s little 
better to go on with no more purpose than to keep even with the 
communists. In the meantime, the critical stage of the sickness 
is revealed by the fact that there is so little awareness of what’s 
going on that the proponents of an older, simpler way have for- 
bidden the honest expression of a much older and much simpler 
economy, namely economic communism. 

Things being as sorry as they are, we can cultivate our gardens, 
actual or imaginary, and we can watch people~I've had some good 
fortune with this criterion—to see if they are doing what they do 
for its own sake or as a means to some end. This is the best clue 
to how they’re living. Even simpler you can tell a man who uses his 
gadgets to do something he wants to do in his garden from the man 
who has a garden only because he is totally possessed by his gadgets. 
In short, we “modern” agrarians don’t live in any particular place 
or do any particular job, and we don't see nowadays the possibility 
of the simple life, not even ante-1940, let alone ante-1g00. We de- 
plore the excesses of monopoly capitalism and reject them. We 
select what we want and hope for the vision of someone, a genius, 
who will point out to us non-intellectuals the means of throwing 
off our chains. In the meantime, we can read about what has passed 
and look ahead in the full fascination of what our next culture 
will be like. It might even be influenced by the human beings for 


a change, but I'd never predict such a thing. Wire Bisa 
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I 


When I first heard that P's Take My Stand was being prepared 
for publication, I was a student at Oxford, the home of lost causes. 
I saw in Agrarianism another lost cause. It did not occur to me 
to think of it as a political program which might hope to win any 
immediate support. Perhaps one or two of the contributors did 
think so; but most of them certainly harbored no such illusion. 
This is not to say that they were indifferent to practical conse- 
quences or defeatist with regard to the future of the South or of 
the Western world. For the only causes that are ultimately worth 
fighting for are the lost causes; that is to say, the only issues worth 
fighting for are those that have perennially to be restated and 
argued for, since they are issues that are constantly being lost sight 
of and yet have to be recovered and maintained if civilization itself 
is to endure. 

Agrarianism, then, was clearly to me a lost cause in the sense 
that it was bucking economic determinism, scientism, progress, 
and “liberalism,” and therefore was certain to lose all the im- 
mediate battles that lay before it. But its very value lay in the 
fact that it was challenging the spirit of the age and the dominant 
notions of the time. I thought so in the 1930's at Oxford, and a few 
years later in this country when I found myself arguing with my 
friends among the intellectuals. I think so even more emphatically 
today. The events of the last twenty years seem to me to have shown 
abundantly that f’ll Take My Stand raised the right issues and that 
it took essentially the right position with regard to those issues. 
Someone—I forget who—just after I’l! Take My Stand had come out, 
told me that he had argued for rejecting that title in favor of 
Tracts Against Communism. It is a pity that the latter title was 
not adopted. The year, 1930, when no one could be accused of 
looking under the bed for communists, and when the tendencies 
toward the left, being both pervasive and widespread, were respect- 
able, was strategically the best time to nail the ultimate issue with 
which the book deals. At any rate, the proposed title is accurate: 
the essays are tracts against communism. 


It does not surprise me, therefore, to find in the last issue of 
Shenandoah that a number of the original contributors agree as 
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to the limitations imposed by the term Agrarian and imposed by 
the specific championship of the South as a cultural complex. The 
basic issues of the book are indeed much wider and deeper. I 
should agree too with Davidson, Tate, Owsley, and Lytle that the 
“Agrarian” position is religious and that the emphasis, as Donald 
Davidson puts it, should in 1930 have been placed “more firmly, 
upon religion.” Yet I have no regrets that J’! Take My Stand pre- 
sented itself as a Southern book and based itself squarely upon a 
defense of a Southern way of life. That was not only inevitable, but 
was a source of strength. The great questions always involve uni- 
versal matters, but their statement must come out of living com- 
munities, Moreover, there is much to be said for grounding the 
statement in a concrete entity. If, for many a reader, I'll Take My 
Stand immediately damned itself because it seemed to limit itself 
to the Southern problem, the book acquired its cutting edge and 
its driving power because it had, at least in some sense, a living 
image of the South behind it. 

The problem in our time, it becomes clearer and clearer, is 
to get back to first ; rinciples—or, if the adverb back seems intol- 
erably conservative—to come forward with first principles. It is not 
enough to tinker with the application of principles known and 
accepted without question and without debate, For it is the ulti- 
mate principles themselves that are now in question. We are, one 
predicts, in for a long debate on the whole question of ultimate 
principles. It is a process which cannot be longer postponed; in- 
deed, it has already begun. The appearance of books like Eliot's 
Notes Toward a Definition of Culture, the renewed interest in 
theology, both Catholic and neo-Protestant, the whole nature of 
the debate over the Hiss-Chambers trial and later over Chambers’ 
book—these are signs of what is coming about. Be it said to the 
honor of the men who wrote I'l! Take My Stand and Who Owns 
America that they did much to open the debate. I would go further 
and say that I think that the members of this group have as little 
to take back as any thinkers that I know of in our period, and 
that their arguments, far from being relegated by later events to 
a mere academic and historical interest, have more obvious rele- 
vance to the world of the atomic bomb than they did to the world 
of 1930-36. This is not to say that I agree with all the specific 
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applications argued for in the various essays, or that the empha- 
sis in the position has not properly shifted, or that writers like 
Allen Tate, for example, do not properly emphasize in our present 
perspective a religious position which by definition transcends the 
Southern region. But I see these revisions as inevitable clarifications 
and extensions of the central position, not as waverings and de- 
viations from it. 

I do not want to close this brief communication, however, 
without recurring to the South specifically. I think that the South 
is still probably the best example that we have in the United 
States of a traditional society. I suspect that the South is perhaps 
the only region of the United States which in general and as a 
region still possesses a deep-seated belief in the supernatural. At 
any rate, the South is the one region in the United States which 
has been able in our time to produce a serious literature—but the 
implications of this capacity go far beyond belles lettres and the 
production of literature. 

But sound as its instincts are, the South cannot continue to 
live indefinitely upon its instincts. Its way of life needs to be 
justified and supported by thinking. Yet the typical liberal “think- 
ing” Southerner bears, in addition to the general limitations 
of “liberalism” in our time, the additional handicap that his is a 
transferred and imitative liberalism, He has had the task of keeping 
up with the intellectual Joneses. It is small wonder, therefore, that 
Argarian ideas have thus far made no special impact upon the 
South itself. The non-intellectual Southerner did not read the 
Argarians; the Southern intellectuals had made too heavy an in- 
vestment in anti-Agrarian ideas to be in the market for a home- 
made product. 

Today, I believe that the situation has begun to change. In 
proportion as the young Southerner in a university comes to a 
pride in his literature, he may go on to an examination of some 
of the sources of its strength. He may try to understand its meaning 
and if he does so he will be forced to a reexamination of the basic 
values which it reflects and the values of the cultural community 
which made its production possible. He may not always continue 
to assess these in the light afforded by The Saturday Review of 
Literature, or The Nation, or Teachers’ College, Columbia. In 
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discarding the wrong kind of provincialism he may discover a 
better kind, a provincialism which does not force a choice between 
itself and the greater tradition of Western civilization, being 
indeed rooted in, and a part of, that universal tradition. 


CLEANTH Brooks 


James G. Leyburn 
THE LONELY CROWD 


We Americans are addicted to classification. It is commonplace 
to speak of a “typical” Southerncr or politician or student, as if 
the significant likenesses perceived im the category overshadow 
the differences. We give our houses such designations as “ranch- 
type" or “colonial-type,” and distinguish music as either classical 
or popular. We even play a game called Categories. 

It ts obviously our effort to comprehend a complex world that 
leads us to such classification. To put a new acquaintance in a 
pigeon-hole, as an example of a type, saves thought and time: we 
now have a clue to proper behavior toward him, for custom also 
concerns types. 

In the physical world such classification is proper and useful. 
A plant or an animal belongs, or does not belong, to a specific 
family; a chemical compound is identifiable by a precise formula. 
When the scientist has classified his material he can then proceed to 
use it effectively. When we shift this practice of pigeon-holing to 
the human sphere, however, it often happens that more clarity is 
lost than gained. Casually to say that a man is a “typical Negro” 
is meaningless, for there is no more a typical Negro than there is 
a typical white man. Each of us knows himself to be different from 
every other person in all qualities that essentially matter. 

We cannot, and should not, forego our addiction. No one has 
leisure or knowledge enough to analyze each new person and cir- 
cumstance, and then decide upon a proper behavior. Since clas- 
sifications are necessary, and since they lead to action, our best hope 
is to distinguish the harmless and useful pigeon-holes from the am- 
biguous and harmful ones. (It is useful to distinguish the college 
graduate from the illiterate; it is harmless, if unrevealing, to label 
a painting “modern”; it is ambiguous and probably harmful to 
classify all political behavior as either American or un-American, 
or to use racial designations to cover religion, custom, and tempera- 
ment.) 
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Social scientists have worked manfully to make their subjects 
deserve the name of science. In recent years they have leaned over 
backwards in their effort to be precisely mathematical, or at least 
statistical, and to avoid the loose generalizations of filty years ago. 
They no longer use such vague categories as economic man, leisure 
class, manifest destiny, or aggressive instinct. They rarely repeat 
the great generalizations which always began, “Other things being 
equal...” and then proceed to enunciate a cosmic “law.” Certainly 
they recognize the need for exact classification. 

All who strive for precision, however, are immediately faced 
with a linguistic problem. Their subject is people; their words are 
those people use to define their problems; and yet most of these 
words are fraught with prejudice and predilection. The scientist’s 
dilemma is whether to re-define the familiar word or to invent a 
new term. The anthropologist may recognize some validity in the 
familar word, “race,” and endeavor to give it new and rigorous 
precision; but if he now uses the term in one sense, while congress- 
men (or radical agitators) use it in another, what has been gained? 
If, in despair at re-educating the public, he throws over the word 
and speaks only in terms of cephalic indices and bodily measure- 
ments, he may have saved his scientific soul, but he has left the 
public to its misconceptions and to the fateful policies based upon 
these. 

Every social science has therefore gone through a stage of in- 
venting a special vocabulary. The proud inventors of new terms 
hope that their words will gain the currency and validity of such 
invented terms as ampere, neutron, and volt; but not even their 
colleagues—not even the teachers who have at their mercy the 
students in elementary courses in the social sciences—can give long 
life to linguistic monstrositics that label insignificant distinctions. 

It is easy to speak of the “jargon” of social science, and to ridi- 
cule the mistaken efforts at classification. Many mountains have 
labored to bring forth minute mice. Yet we need true social sciences, 
and science requires correct classifications. The great intellectual 
excitement of the 1gth Century was the comprehension of the 
physical universe as revealed by the developing natural sciences. 
These promised much; and because they seemed to live up to their 
promise, the temper of mind in our Western World was optimistic. 
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In our own times, on the other hand, we see that our major prob- 
lems are social and psychological (war, crime, insanity, insecurity, 
for example); we see the need for genuine social sciences capable 
of immediate use; and we feel that only the first tentative steps have 
been taken toward such sciences. Thus we are no longer optimistic, 
Hope might be born if we had in economics, sociology, political 
science, and psychology a system of classification as precise as that 
of chemistry, physics, and biology. 

David Riesman has written a book, The Lonely Crowd,* which 
taises one's hope in its opening chapters that the problem may be 
solved. Here is a classification using understandable words, written 
by a scholar with a flair for style, and discussing urbanely the most 
absorbing of all topics—ourselves. A lucid hypothesis is stated at 
the outset, and the author modestly and fully explains what he 
does not know. Might this not, like Darwin's work or Freud's, open 
the door to the investigations that would transform a portion of the 
scholarly world? 

As the sub-title shows, Riesman starts immediately with an 
assumption: that there is an “American character.’ Here we begin 
our favorite game of Categories: this is American character, that 
is English, the other is Chinese. The chary social scientist is already 
on guard, although he is willing to suspend judgment. The non- 
specialist easily sides with Riesman: he knows that an American 
abroad is clearly recognizable, and that a Chinese not only looks 
different from an American but thinks and behaves differently. 
Does not this “prove” that there is a national character? 

Pursuing the game of Categories, whether scientific or not, 
Riesman names three types of character structure—tradition di- 
rected, inner directed, and other directed. (The amateur can play 
at the game from this point onward, and if he does so, a good 
evening's sport is guaranteed. The more amateur, the more fun.) 

Tradition-directed people are those who live in a society that 
is relatively unchanging. Its age-old ways and rules are considered 
quite satisfactory, and they are taught by the kin group as well as 


the whole community. An individual counts for little, except as 


*David Riesman: The Lonely Crowd, A Study of the Changing American 
Character. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1951, Pp. xvii, 386. $4.00. 
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he fulfills his necessary place in the routine, ritual, and religion of 
the group. Primitive societies, mediaeval peasant communities, and 
certain Asiatic cultures are cited as tradition-directed. Almost the 
only Americans who are so are recent immigrants. (This part of 
the game serves as warm-up, No one engaged in the sport would 
regard himself as tradition-directed, and so his emotions would 
not be involved.) 

Inner-directed people live in societies characterized by much 
movement of population, by a rapid accumulation of property, 
by almost constant expansion: intensive expansion in the produc- 
tion of people and goods, and external expansion in exploration, 
colonization, and imperialism. The individual is steadily counseled 
to make something of himself, Goals are implanted early in him 
by his elders. External conformity of behavior is, of course, re- 
quired of the individual, but from childhood onward the inner- 
directed person is expected to stand on his own feet, to make a 
name for himself, to be unique, self-driving, ambitious. 

Is not this the good old American Way of rugged individualism? 
Read Emerson; look at the Alger books and the McGuffey Readers; 
listen to the orators who extol character and the value of hard 
work and thrift. Consider the Puritans, the self-reliant and individ- 
ualistic pioneers, the captains of industry. Riesman regards inner- 
direction as characteristic of the Western World since the time of 
the Renaissance and Reformation and, as will be seen, of all so- 
cieties of high population growth. 

Other-directed people appear in societies where there is incip- 
ient decline of population. The important question for them is 
not what they ought to make of themselves, but what the rest of 
the gang is doing, thinking, wearing. The emphasis is on con- 
formity; the characteristic occupations are the service industries 
and personnel work. 

Riesman’s book is most concerned with the transition from 
inner-directed to other-directed character in America. As yet, the 
other-directed types are found chiefly among the young, in the 
larger cities, and among the upper income groups; but he says that 
unless present trends are reversed, “the hegemony of other-direc- 
tion lies not far off.” (At this point the players of the game divide 
into two teams: the viewers-with-alarm and the “realists.”) 
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Parents of inner-directed children provide them with gyro- 
scopes, which act throughout life to keep a person on his path; 
but many modern parents equip their children with only a radar 
set, whose success is measured by the person's ability to receive 
signals from others. The modern concern is “antagonistic co-opera- 
tion within the peer group.” The modern aim is to maintain 
standards of taste approved by the group rather than to achieve 
some long-term goal which ignores the exigencies of the immediate 
situation. 


All of this is highly plausible, It is all the more persuasive 
because the book is full of perceptive insights, neat figures of 
speech, trenchant observation. For example, the transition from 
inner- to other-direction is summed up as the change “from in- 
visible hand to glad hand.” The story of Tootle the Engine, who 
was finally taught by his fellows that he must not get off the track, 
but be a good engine and grow up to be a stream-liner (like all 
other engines!), is contrasted with Robinson Crusoe and Red Riding 
Hood, who are examples of inner-direction. The symbolic mean- 
ing of food and sex in the two types of character is amusingly and 
lightly analyzed. 

Since the book is part of a series of Studies in National Policy, 
the political life of each type is emphasized. There are shrewd 
comments on how the mass media of communication help shape 
the other-directed person, making him at best tolerant and at worst 
cynical and indifferent. Amusements, literary fashions, comic strips, 
the pursuit of glamour—many facets of contemporary life are con- 
sidered. One especially revealing section shows that the tradition- 
directed person is held in line by fear of shame, the inner-dlirected 
person by a sense of guilt, the other-directed person by anxiety. 

The moralist will almost surely seize with mordant glee upon 
Riesman’s splendid title, The Lonely Crowd, to support his claim 
that the times are out of joint and that we are changing for the 
worse. Thus, the conformist on the college campus always wants 
to be with the crowd, fears (or is bored by) solitude, does not dare 
to be different in any important way. Yet what, asks the moralist, 
has he gained from his radar set? Only a kind of impersonal con- 
tact with people as lost and lonely as himself, people who will not 
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tisk deep friendships for fear of involvement, people who value 
security above fulfillment and dedication. 

Is Riesman’s book a contribution to social science? That it 
is brilliant and stimulating should be apparent; but does it help 
the cause of science? The answer is a regretful No. 

Almost none of his hypotheses can be properly tested (as yet, 
if ever). He relates changes in cultural character, for example, 
with changes in the curve of population growth. When population 
is Static, the character is tradition-directed; when population grows 
rapidly, inner-cirected; when there is incipient decline of popula- 
tion, other-directed. Many an anthropologist will deny the first; 
most historians will challenge the second; and the sociologist will 
ask for proof that any other age of incipient population decline has 
produced inner-direction—and the proof cannot be adduced, since 
we have no accurate figures for other ages. 

We learn from the second and companion volume, Faces in 
the Crowd,* that 180 interviews provided the materials for the 
generalizations. The twenty portraits, or “faces,” selected for ex- 
tended delineation in the second volume are well done, but one has 
the uncomfortable feeling that neither twenty nor 180 American 
cases are sufficient for an hypothesis that includes all societies and 
cultures, True, the gallery of portraits is composed of men and 
women of widely varied occupations, ages, and social classes— 
young people in preparatory and trade schools, slum dwellers in 
Harlem, the rich and successful in the suburbs. True also that Ries- 
man quotes 2 monograph on ancient Athenian society and draws 
frequently on history and literature. But every specialist will pro- 
test that Riesman's categories are his own, and that the cases would 
fic easily into other schemes. 

Although detailed criticism is out of place here, it is proper to 
ask whether the new categories are useful. To the intelligent con- 
yersationalist, most assuredly they are. The practical politican 
may examine them with profit, and even use them to win friends 
and influence people. But the pure scientist will find them of little 
help. If each reader can discover in himself elements of all three 


*David Riesman: Faces in the Crowd. Individual Studies in Character and 
Politics. New Haven; Yale Univeristy Press, 1952. Pp. xii, 751. $5.00. 
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character structures, such overlapping classification cannot be 
turned to scientific purposes. 

What we have here is not social science, but social criticism; 
not precise categories, but apt observation. Social criticism is val- 
uable in itself, and Riesman’s book is a splendid example of 
it, After the practically unreadable monographs in specialized 
branches of each of the social studies, it is exhilarating to come 
upon a work in the manner of the great 19th Century generalizers, 
one which assumes the reader to be intelligent and to wish to see 
the relationship of parts to whole, 

The book is well written. Few other social scientists in the past 
quarter-century have shown such respect and love of the English 
language. What other recent book in any one of the social sciences 
can refer casually and knowingly to Lionel Trilling, Charles Ives, 
Suzanne Langer, Kafka, and Orwell, or can cite Congreve, Charles 
Lamb, Balzac, and Henry Adams as appropriately as Freud, Weber, 
Fromm, and Keynes? There are no pompous passages. To read the 
book is to become more observant; possibly it is even to know more 
about American culture (character?) than ever before. 

As social criticism, then, The Lonely Crowd is cherishable. It 
may even be one of the notable books of the decade. No one who 
reads it can refrain from discussing it heatedly and at length. Only 
the professional social scientist in his study must reject its gener- 
alizations as too sweeping and subjective to be useful for science. 
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Tue Ovp Man anv THE SEA. By Ernest Hemingway. Scribner's. 
$3.00. (1952) Prior publication: Lire Magazine, 1 September, 
1952. 


His best. Time may show it to be the best single piece of any 
of us, I mean his and my contemporaries. This time, he discovered 
God, a Creator. Until now, his men and women had made them- 
selves, shaped themselves out of their own clay; their victories and 
defeats were at the hands of each other, just to prove to themselves 
or one another how tough they could be. But this time, he wrote 
about pity: about something somewhere that made them all: the 
old man who had to catch the fish and then lose it, the fish that 
had to be caught and then lost, the sharks which had to rob the 
old man of his fish; made them all and loved them all and pitied 
them all. It’s all right. Praise God that whatever made and loves 
and pities Hemingway and me kept him from touching it any 
further. 


Wititram FAuLKNER 


Wise Bioop. By Flannery O’Connor. Harcourt, Brace. 1952. 


Complaint about our Patent Electric Blanket has been common 
enough, In varied note it has make up the bulk of our literature 
and art for half a century, to be sure—not to mention the more 
oblique use of it in political oratory. 

The day when the outcry arose over who could or should come 
under the blanket, or how far it could or should be stretched, 
now dims in memory (except for Politics’ ghostly official ritual). 
And for a jong time now complaint has been directed at the 
blanket itself. 

Political short-circuits having produced two devastating general 
electrocutions in the past forty years and brought about a chronic 
state of localized slaughter, no one even among its manufacturers 
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regards the old blanket with complacence any more. Inspecting it 
and proposing fumigation, renovation, etc. are the preoccupa- 
tions of our age. In this country, where the blanket was warmest 
and most of the people slept next to it, in the raw, there was 
paradoxically in the distant South a ravelling edge. 

The edge of man’s social covering has always interested the 
artist, and the existence of these loose antique strands in the South 
has not gone without notice. It has received literary treatment over 
more than two decades. The significance of our unravelling even 
has been suspected. 

No more dramatic representation of it, however, has come to my 
attention than that made in Wise Blood by Miss Flannery O’Con- 
ner. And let me add, no wiser blood has brooded and beat over the 
meaning of the grim rupture in our social fabric than that of this 
twenty-six year old Georgia girl in this, her first novel. 

Two earlier novels dealing substantially with the same material 
—Erskine Caldwell's Tobacco Road and William Faulkner's As J 
Lay Dying—can, I believe, be drawn upon to illuminate and give us 
perspective for Miss O’Conner’s dramatic revelation. These three 
stories present the same sort of people in the same passage of his- 
tory, although a quarter of a century separates the Lesters and the 
Bundrens from Hazel Motes. To be sure a little more has trans- 
pired historically for “Haze,” than had for Jeeter or Anse. There has 
been a political revolution in this country and another world war. 
But this is of no great importance in their predicament. 

The significant difference comes in their creators’ definition of 
this predicament. 

Caldwell—no artist and only a dull pornographer and entitled 
to mention in this company only because of the accident of his 
comment on the material in question and public reaction to it— 
saw only the physical poverty and hunger of his Lesters in Tobacco 
Road. In the Marxist morality which he reflected, this was mortal 
sin, and, with the anger of the sentimental and confused, he heaped 
every conceivable indignity that could be heaped on the human 
animal, upon them. 

Perhaps the only reason why he did not do them deeper degra- 
dation was because he knew of no other dimension in which to 
degrade them. His references to religion were purely nominal. He 
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had too little imagination ta use his woman preacher, Bessie, for 
anything more than a labelled effigy on which to smear sexual 
imbecilities. He granted Jeeter and Ada Lester a tragic death only 
because death for him was merely phenomenal—and literary. 

In As I Lay Dying, Fautkner knows that death is not merely 
phenomenal and he remembers that there is a more persistent 
hunger than physical hunger. The Bundrens are not absorbed 
in their precarious economy. At the story’s opening, however, 
Addie, the religious one, is dying and their drama concerns itself 
with the ritual burial of her remains. Their religious rite gives 
them significance while it engages them, yet they do not seek sal- 
vation and when it is ended they slip back into naturalistic an- 
onymity. Faulkner, one of the great visionaries of our time, showed 
religious perspective here, but he had not then been granted the 
grace of vision. 

To be sure time has passed, events have transpired and we all 
understand more about the limitations of materialism than we 
did twenty years ago. This is true even for artists and their Lesters, 
Bundrens and Moteses, too. Tobacco Road received serious 
critical as well as popular acceptance and praise, while Faulkner 
was being rebuked for As I Lay Dying by those who slept warmly, 
in the raw, next to The Blanket. But to make my point, the sus- 
picion I wish to give voice to here is that Lesters, Bundrens and 
Moteses alike, were gnawed by the same secret hunger. 

It has remained for Miss O'Connor, twenty years after their 
earlier appearance, to see what these people’s destitution signi- 
fies and to fully appreciate their motivation. 

Wise Blood is not about belly hunger, nor religious nostalgia, 
but about the persistent craving of the soul, It is not about a man 
whose religious allegiance is name for a shiftlessness and fatalism 
that make him degenerate in poverty and bestial before hunger, 
nor about a family of rustics who sink in naturalistic anonymity 
when the religious elevation of their burial rite is over. It is about 
man’s inescapable need of his fearful, if blind, search for salvation. 
Miss O'Connor has not been confused by the symptoms. 

And she centers her story frankly and directly on the religious 
activity and experience of her simple and squalid folk. Didactically 
stated her story seems over-simple: Hazel Motes, an hysterical 
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fringe preacher, tries to found a church “Without Christ” and, 
progressively preaching nihilism, negates his way back to the cross. 

The point is, however, that there is nothing didactic about her 
statement of it. Her statement is completely dramatic and dra- 
matically profound, 

I would agree, however, that Miss O’Connor could not have 
done what she has done twenty years ago. We have here essentially 
the same people and the same essential motivation, but the Lesters 
and Bundrens could not have been made to force the issue of the 
Church Without Christ. The technique Miss O'Connor employs 
had not ripened then and, if it had been so employed perhaps 
could not have been generally understood. 

In contrast to Caldwell’s reportorial naturalism and Faulkner's 
poetic expressionism, she uses, under the face of naturalism, a 
theologically weighted symbolism. 

When the story opens, Hazel Motes, from Eastrod, Tennessee, 
and just released from the Army after four years’ service, is on his 
way to preach “the church without Jesus Christ Crucified." He 
doesn’t belieye in Jesus and he doesn’t believe in sin, he confides 
to passengers on the train taking him to Taulkinham, the city. 

His first act to disprove his belief in sin on his arrival is to 
share the bed of Mrs. Leora Watts, said to be the “friendliest bed 
in town.” His mission complicates his life with that of a phony, 
blind, street-corner beggar-preacher and his young daughter, whom 
Haze plans to seduce to prove to the blind preacher that he is 
serious in his repudiation of Christianity. 

Haze is impressed with the preacher’s story that he blinded 
himself with quick lime to justify his belief that Christ had re- 
deemed him. Still Haze suspects its validity. In the course of 
events he succeeds in finding out what the reader already knows, 
that the preacher had funked his demonstration with the quick 
lime and did not put it in his eyes, and is not blind. Moreover, the 
preacher's fifteen-year old nymphomanic daughter turns the tables 
on Haze in his plans to seduce her and forces him to take her 
into his bed. 

To the theater crowds, he preaches nightly from the hood of 
his rat-colored, high-back automobile, which he bought for $40.00—- 
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preaches at the outset that “Jesus Christ is just a nigger trick,” 
and he talks about a “new Jesus.” Later he contends that he can- 
not commit blasphemy, because there is nothing to blaspheme. 

His talk about a new jesus attracts a street mountebank who 
wants to join him, capitalize on his idea and make money out of 
of it. When Haze refuses, the mountebank, Onnie Jay Holy, finds 
a double for Haze and tries to carry on without him. 

Haze, who feels that he is trying to bring Truth to the world— 
the truth that there is no truth—will have no counterfeit of him- 
self preaching a new jesus to take people’s money. When warning 
does not stop his deceitful imitator, he runs him down with his 
car and kills him. 

In his treasured automobile, he plans to drive to another city 
to found his church, leaving behind his crime, the people who 
did not appreciate his message of truth, and the preacher’s feckless 
daughter who has proved too much for him. On the journey, he 
is overtaken by a traffic cop, who, when he finds Haze has no 
driver’s license, has him drive his jalopy up on the next hill-top, to 
see the “puttiest view you ever did see.” Here the cop pushes 
Haze’s car over the embankment to its destruction, with the words, 
"Them that don’t have a car, don't need a license.” 

For a long time Haze stares at the desolate view “that extended 
from his eyes to the blank gray sky that went on, depth after depth, 
into space.” When the now solicitous patrolman offers to give Haze 
a lift, he says he wasn't going anywhere. 

Up to this point the surface action has simulated naturalistic 
motivation, but evidently Miss O'Connor felt that, to a world 
which does not yet accept the idea of the devil, she had better em- 
phasize his allegorical appearance. It is the first apparent clue to 
Haze’s reemboidment of the Christ myth, this ironic temptation 
from the mountain-top. 

He returns to blind himself with quick lime and spends his 
remaining days in mortifying the flesh. The anti-Christ messiah's 
lone disciple is his hard-bitten landlady, a shrew who had always 
felt cheated. And her curiosity to know what that “crazy fool,” 
sitting on her porch, staring off into space with his sightless eyes 
sees, finally gets her. “Why had he destroyed his eyes and saved 
himself unless he had some plan, unless he saw something that he 
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couldn't get without being blind to everything else?” And his othe: 
silent penance—racks and broken glass in his shoes, barbed wire 
around his chest—when she nosily discovers it, fascinates her by 
its very illogic: she suspects that she is being cheated somehow, be- 
cause of something he sees that she can’t see. She pursues him, 
finally falls in Jove with him, and with mixed motives tries to force 
him to marry her. 

He will not “treat” with her, flees her house into a storm, dies 
of exposure and a policeman’s billy. His death only fixes his fas- 
cination for her. 

Miss O’Connor employs symbolic motivation, allusion, parallel, 
irony and understatement, among other things, to suggest her 
indirect and deeper meanings. The surface story as a whole makes 
its allegorical emphasis by being beside any logical point, except 
the allegorical point. These are all known devices, but she employs 
them with fine skill and tact and dramatic insight. 

There is the obvious suggestion in Wise Blood that that terrible 
heretical misconception of religious freedom which regards every 
mani as potentially his own priest, has come to the end of its row. 
But the dramatic impact for me lay in my share of the landlady’s 
chill (and fascination) over the undescribed vision that filled Haze 
Motes’ sightless eyes—Haze Motes, who had never got far enough 
under the Patent Electric Blanket to be lulled to sleep in its 
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WituiaM Fauckner: Two Decapes or Criticism, Edited by Fred- 
erick J. Hoffman and Olga W. Vickery. Michigan State College 
Press. 1951 


This is a book of partial discoveries, a kind of round-up of 
conflicting stores as if a number of explorers had returned from a 
strange country, each with his individual observations and. con- 
clusions, each having traversed it on foot and none having the 
advantage of synthesizing with others. 

Its value then is only in the value of its particularities, not 
in any general definition of Faulkner's work—that is, in individual 
snapshots of queer mountains, certain speciments of rock forma- 
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tions, sketches of events. In the end there is certainly a great deal 
more local interpretation (much of it excellent) than the sort of 
larger evaluation that has to be made. 

It would be hard to try to make up such a book and I am not 
sure whether the fault of too much heterogencity and lack of 
focus is the fault of the editors or the fault of the material. Per- 
haps it is the failure to recognize that at this moment any such 
book about a contemporary writer so splendid and so various can 
be nothing more than a collection of random insights. If this had 
been faced squarely, Two Decades of Criticism might have been 
considerably more eccentric and rather more interesting. There 
is, for instance, Malraux's preface to Senctuary—a strange ommis- 
sion—and Faulkner’s parody of himsclf (appearing in Furioso) 
which is not only a brilliant and interesting kind of self-criticism 
but a kind of oblique answer to the question the editors (and 
others) find baffling; What docs Faulkner think of what others 
think? 

The only real attempt to see Faulkner whole is Malcolm Cow- 
ley’s and that of course, like any comparatively early attempt, 
has its deficiencies. The deficiencies are exclusive rather than in- 
clusive and anyone seriously interested in Faulkner is indebted to 
Cowley. Robert Penn Warren's article, also, is a kind of suggestive 
outline for a more complete treatment, yet, as it stands, too tenta- 
tive and incomplete. 

Probably better than anything else, the anthology reflects the 
state of mind of certain of Faulkner's contemporaries about his 
writing and about the south he depicts: a minor corner of literary 
history, (Try re-reading An Exagmination of James Joyce.) At that, 
itis a partial and generally favorable reflection. 

Perhaps it is unfair to dwell so long on the inconclusive nature 
of such a book as this. Making available the several particular 
essays is certainly worth while and perhaps no one should ask 
more. Yet the lack of focus I have spoken of seems to praduce a 
series of signatures bound by chance together; I have the feeling 
of having heard many opinions of Faulkner, all relative, but no 
opinion which I might either accept or begin from. 

It is, most likely, a kind of history I am asking for—a history 
of the writer who began badly enough with barren themes and 
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stumbling prose, miraculously and suddenly coming into an un- 
suspected inhertance, so rich that it never seemed to have an end 
or that we could ever spend or comprehend the whole of it, and 
finally (now) with the fortune magnificently spent, the man who 
is trying to ptece out the last few hundreds left to him. By this, 
1 do not mean a biography. 

Undoubtedly that will come. In the meantime, Two Decades 
of Criticisin will be helpful as a sort of raw material out of which 


coherent view may emerge. 
y B Rosie MACAULFY 


WILLIAM FAuLkNner: A Critica Stupy. By Irving Howe. Random 
House. 1952. 


At this late stage in the game, almost half the critics in the 
country have tried their hands at expounding Mr. Faulkner. 
This, certainly, is as it should be; but to date, unfortunately, no 
one has produced the really thorough and perceptive examination 
which the large body of Faulkner’s work deserves. Enough has 
been written of Faulkner's own particular world that we sometimes 
feel as if every foot of the earth in Yoknapatawpha county has not 
only been mapped, but carefully weighed and measured and tested 
even for its fertility; but this material has consisted largely of 
random insights or unsatisfactory attempts to reduce Faulkner's 
writing to some assigned pattern. 

Now, however, Mr. Howe has offered his book-length study 
which, I gather from the dust jacket, is supposed to be a sort of 
definitive work, a guide to Faulkner's strange land. A guide it may 
well be, but it should not be trusted in the dark. 

Howe writes, I judge, with ease and specd, with perhaps a 
little too much facility, for I cannot help but feel that his book 
is a hasty affair. He has divided his guide into two parts, a con- 
sideration of the work as a whole, and then an analysis of the 
separate books; a sort of appendix, one might say, The trouble 
is that his analyses are not correlated with the larger, expository 
part of the book; though frequently acute, they are too limited 
to deal adequately with the major novels (such as The Sound and 
the Fury) which they are intended to define. 
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For the new reader of Faulkner, Howe does his best service in 
the chapter entitled “Outline of a World,” in which he contends 
(quite rightly, [ think) that Faulkner has projected an intelligible 
world. Working from both a sociological and a literary base does 
give Howe a fresher perspective with which he might have done a 
good deal more. The whole book, in fact, seems something of an 
opportunity missed. Rather than doing very much work of his 
own, he has produced an oversimplified synthesis of all the Faulk- 
ner criticism that has gone before, For instance, Mr. Howe in his 
comments on Southern myth and tradition has said little that 
Allen Tate did not say better and earlier in his essay, ““The Pro- 


fession of Letters in the South.” 
Tuomas H. Carter 


Tue Irony or American History. By Reinhold Neibuhr. Scrib- 
Ner’s. 1952. 


Irony, writes Professor Niebuhr in the Preface to the book, 
“consists of apparently fortuitous incongruities in life which are 
discovered, upon closer examination, to be not merely fortuitous . . . 
If virtue becomes vice through some hidden defect in the virtue; 
if strength becomes weakness because of the vanity of which 
strength may prompt the mighty man or nation,...in all such 
cases the situation is ironic.” Irony is to be distinguished from 
pathos, which “arises from fortuitous cross-purposes and confusions 
in life for which no reason can be given, or guilt ascribed,” and 
from tragedy, which is “that element in a human situation that 
is constituted of conscious choices of evil for the sake of good.” 

The first chapter of the book finds ‘The Ironic Element in the 
American Situation’ in the facts that while we profess a belief in 
the alliance of free peoples we are the most powerful nation in 
that alliance, and we exercise that power; while we emphasize the 
doctrine of the ‘dignity of man’ we hold “views of human nature 
in which that dignity is not very clear”; while we “profess abhor- 
rence of the communist creed of ‘materialism’ we are rather more 
successful practioneers of materialism as a working creed than the 
communists”; while we dream of a purely rational adjustment of 
interests in human society we are involved in ‘total’ wars; while 
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we dream of a ‘scientific’ approach to all human problems we find 
“that the tensions of world-wide conflict releases individual and 
collective emotions not easily brought under rational control.” 
Further: “Whether or not we avoid another war, we are covered 
with prospective guilt ... and we find ourselves the custodian(s) of 
the ultimate weapon which perfectly embodies and symbolizes the 
moral ambiguity of physical warfare—and this is the ironic climax 
of our history.” Thus, perhaps, the irony of American history can 
be summarized as the incongruity, indeed, the conflict, between our 
pretensions and our accomplishments, between our dreams and 
actualities. It would be surprising if this ironic element could not 
be detected in the histories of other nations and civilizations also. 

Professor Nicbuhr suggests that the ultimate reason for the 
ironic element in our history is that we, with others, have rejected 
the Christian doctrine of original sin, the doctrine which asserts 
that “all men are persistently inclined to regard themselves more 
highly and are more assiduously concerned with their own in- 
terests than any ‘objective’ view of their importance would war- 
rant.” Having rejected this doctrine, we have adopted, in its stead, 
the notion “that, if men could be sufficiently objective or disin- 
terested to recognize the injustice of excessive self-interest, they 
could also in time transfer the objectivity of their judgments as 
observers of the human scene to their judgments as actors and 
agents in human history. This is an absurd notion ...” And it is 
absurd because it is false to the facts of human nature and of 
human history. If persisted in it will lead to our undoing: “For if 
we should perish (in our struggle with the enemy), the ruthlessness 
of the foe would be only the secondary cause of the disaster. The 
primary cause would be that the strength of a giant nation was 
directed by eyes too blind to see all the hazards of the struggle; and 
the blindness would be induced not by some accident of nature or 
history but by hatred and vainglory.” 

The ‘vainglory’ or pride which would be the primary cause 
of the disaster arises from the egocentricity, that original sinfulness, 
of the creature. We are creatures, not creators, and as we fail to 
recognize this we are in danger of perishing; we stand under God's 
judgment and, as we try to substitute our own, we are in peril of 
perdition. 
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There are some leading ideas and many incidental reflections 
in the book that are significant and illuminating and that have 
not been noticed in this brief summary, but the gist of the argu- 
ment is as given. 

The value and importance of the book lie in its statements of 
primary causes and of ultimate and fundamental judgments. Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr sees and asserts that analyses of historical situations 
in terms of merely economic, or political, or social factors are al- 
ways secondary and superficial, that the final causes and primary 
factors are in the spiritual dimension, in the realm of man’s rela- 
tion to God and his relations to man as determined by his rela- 
tion to God. This is a foolishness to the naturalist, a scandal to 
the secularist and an absurdity to the determinist; it is, on the 
whole, counter to the general tenor of our modern Western 
thought; but it expresses an element of the truth that it is fatal to 
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NOTES FROM ABROAD 


MUNICH 


Quite apart from the general atmosphere obtaining in Western Germany 
in 1952 not being at all conducive to good writing, it must also be recognized 
that this country is not at present enjoying a literary era in the same sense as 
America is, Live thought in Germany discontinued with the death of Nietz- 
sche in 1900, and since that date nothing of great event was written until, some- 
what characteristically, another philesopher-cum-writer—Martin Heidegger— 
was to make the next major contribution to German creative thinking. Apart 
from Heidegger, three contemporary writers are of interest—Gottfried Benn, as 
a sophisticated poet and essayist, Ernst Jiinger, as a powerful allegorist of 
inimitable genre, and Bert Brecht, who, unlike Benn and Jiinger, requires little 
introduction ta Engtish-speaking readers. These names alone are likely to go 
down, for different reasons, alongside those of Kafka and Rilke. 

As far as German storywriters are concerned, the fact that, in the heavy- 
weight class, Thomas Mann still ranks as about the best we have is fairly well 
indicative of the lamentable doldrums of the mind from which our writers have 
found no escape. In the middleweight class, we have, of course, the more 
lively Erich Remarque, and Ernst von Salomon, whose “Fragebogen” (“Ques- 
tionnaire”) has been the one and only bestseller of value to be produced in post- 
war Germany. 

Of the younger poets mention should be made of Marie Luise Kaschnitz, 
whose cantos show original talent. Unlike most of her generation she docs not 
confine herself to a sickeningly simulated Rilkeism, but displays a strong 
personal style. There was some tendency among younger poets a few years 
ago to eliotize, but as the master’s verse has not so far been rendered into 
adequate German, interest has net been sustained; his non-critical prose, which 
has been translated here, has not, however, failed to do a moderate amount 
of harm. 

Gottfried Benn seems, after so long, to be on his way to becoming known 
in the U.S., although his poems do not Jend themselves particularly well to 
Englishing. The translation of his rather fine essays and shorter prose works 
is likely to prove far more rewarding. 

A poet whose work does not wholly defeat translation, and who deserves to 
be ranked with Benn and Brecht, is the Austrian Josef Weinheber, who com- 
mitted suicide shortly after the Liberation in 1945. The following poem out of 
his “Spate Krone,” published in 1937, conveys some idea of his work: 


Take the sombrest in man: 
this is eternal. 

Take from an aching breast the sense of loss. 
Breathe 

shame and longing; whisper 
tears in the 

still of evening. 
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Thoughts before slumber: all the 

softly murmured words of an autumn night, all 
the lonely, desolate paths, mourning 

and the end of love, 


Human suffering is as a storm and as 

the distant sound of harps; but at its deepest 

it is like a stream: it does not spring from here 
it flows 

within the earth forever. 


Take suffering and turn it into song. 
What song 

is sweeter, gentler, saintlier? 

Like the tender mouth of the beloved, 
afterwards; 

or the faint 


smile of one near death. At the Divide, 
feelings are always magnified: for at the 
crossing is consecration and destiny and the 
morta! strength of sacrifice: 


O bitter-tasting beaker, bear our blessing. Who 
suffers then sufficiently, and who, 
whose tautened nerve has trembled, 
was ever 
too sorely proved? 

Considering the relative lack of indigenous material it may be asked: what 
does the German public read? For the most part they read, as they have been 
doing from the 1g20's onward, translations of the best in modern French and 
American writings, which makes up about 80 per cent of the German pub- 
lishing program. ' 

Eva Hesse 


RAPALLO 


Histories of wars are written by victors; the losers form a minority oppo- 
sition, nostalgic, vehement, rancorous; pursued by the incubi of past disasters, 
they dream retrospective daydreams in which they exploit the missed possi- 
bilities in lost opportunities, Thus, after the First World War nationalistic 
Germans held that the German Army was not conquered in the field but 
stabbed in the back by bolshevist defeatists on the home front. The first volume 
of Bruno Spampanato's Comfromemoriale (g vols., Edizioni di ‘‘Ilustrate,” via 
Fontana 12, Milano; 6000 lire) presents the novel thesis that Italy herself was 
nat defeated, but that her army was led deliberately to ruin by the General 
Staff and particularly by Badoglio. A heap of evidence is adduced to support 
his view, but very little of it is convincing. When he writes, for example, about 
the lack of food and clothing for Italian soldiers in the Greek campaign, he 
cries treason against Badoglio, without, apparently, being aware that such 
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things happen in all armies in all wars. American front line veterans of the 
Italian campaign will recall their bitterness when they saw their missing boots 
and combat jackets being worn by rear echelon formations. Nor dues Dr. 
Spampanato mention the tremendous rise in Italian casualties on the Greek 
front, when Mussolini decided to take the campaign personally in hand. Cet- 
tainly a great deal of blame for the succession of Italian disasters must be 
placed on Badoglio; he was in charge of the allocation of raw materials, headed 
the equivalent of our War Production Board and was Chief of General Staff, 
and he seems to have been inept indeed in atl his jobs. But blame must fail 
also on Mussolini himself, who seemed to have lost all his political flair during 
the war years. An example: in 1940 Balbo told Mussolini that 500 heavy 
armored vehicles were needed for the defense of Libya and that Badoglio had 
many times refused to allocate them. Balbo repeated the story to the German 
ambassador, von Mackensen, who at once telephoned Hitler. Two hundred fifty 
vehicles were offered immediately. But when Badoglio told Mussolini that the 
vehicles were unnecessary, the Duce telephoned von Mackensen, declining the 
offer. Three expert opinions against one—and Mussolini chose the wrong one! 
Or again: several days before the meeting of the Gran Consiglio an July 24th, 
1943, in which the Fascists voted no confidence in the Duce’s war leadership, 
Scorza, the party secretary, showed Mussolini the motion Grandi had prepared 
to relieve him of his powers. Mussolini did nothing. He gave no orders to 
the party or to the Fascist Militia or to his personal guard; he went to the 
Gran Consiglio as in a daze. 

The whole volume, has an unreal quality which derives from the author's 
ingenuousness and his Gotterdamerung complex. In the face of an over- 
wheming superiority in men and material, under pulverizing airraids and 
artillery bombardments, the Italian Army, Dr. Spampanato tells us, had but 
one duty; to fight to the last man, even with bare hands, and thus save its 
honor. Such rhetoric might have been useful during the battles of the Ris- 
orgimento, it might have seemed no more than ridiculous in Libya in 1913, but 
today, when we read of Italian divisions ‘‘several times annihilated and re- 
constituted,” it seems no less than criminal. 

The second volume recounts activities in which Dr. Spampanato himself 
took part: namely, the formation of the Repubblica Sociale Italiana, set up at 
Salo on Lake Garda after Mussolini’s liberation. It is a narrative of extreme 
interest, for the government was formed under the difficult conditions of war, 
civil war and German mistrust. Yet despite these inauspicious circumstances, 
not only were the necessary government agencies formed, an army reconstituted, 
and the whole apparatus financed under apocalyptic conditions, but the past 
twenty years of the Fascist regime were brought under review and there 
were vast efforts to reform the whole movement. The proletarian basis of 
Fascism was again affirmed and while minimum wages, unemployment insur- 
ance, severance pay, etc., given the workers in pre-war years, were completely 
retained, there was a headlong attempt at some sort of democracy and the 
socialization of industry. Undoubtedly the skepticism of the mass of the 
population plus their intransigeance, their quick ranging on the side of the 
Partisan Left, drove the Salo Constituent Assembly into these concessions; it 
was too late. The people had already taken their own road and the rest of 
the story, the bloody slaughters in Milan, Turin, and other northern cities, 
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which Dr. Spampanato does not mention, is not a pretty one, As a recounting of 
the Ltalian war up to the Badoglio surrender, Dr. Spampanto’s book is nat very 
useful; but as material for a history of the Social Republic it is indeed inter- 
esting. 

Alieiuja by Ennio Contini (Edizioni della Conchiglia, via dei Faggi 93, 
Rome; 1000 lire) will interest the American reader because it contains Pound's 
first decade of Cantos in an Italian version by Mary de Rachewiltz which throws 
light on the English original, The first Canto seems to me to get off to a bad 
start, but in succeeding Cantos, particularly in the Malatesta episodes, Pound’s 
rhythmic values are well brought over into the Italian. Contini’s own poems, 
both in form and content, seem to have been influenced by Eliot rather than 
by Pound. “Non v'e scelta, O Signore?” seems to me the best of them. 

Prof. Antonia La Penna in his Properzio (La Nuova Italia, Florence; 800 
lire) approaches the reading of Propertius with a modern eye, He insists that 
all efforts to establish a text in which the poetic progression is logical are mis- 
guided, for Propertius, style is characterized not by logical discourse but by 
frequent leaps from the thread af his thought to capture the poetic moment, 
to place it in relation ta other moments for mutual illumination. Propertius, he 
tells us, was writing for the young men of Augustan Rome, men who would 
perceive the ironic weight given to rhetorical devices with which they were 
familiar. The reader will note that Prof. La Penna’s Propertius bears a marked 
resemblance to Pound's. 

Summer is the season of art exhibitions; any town that can manage to get 
together a thousand dollars for prizes holds some sort of exhibition, but the main 
interests is focussed on the Biennale at Venice. Though this year’s selection— 
artists chosen by invitation only—represents a victory of modern art, the Biennale 
is still cursed with a strong retrospective complex; an exhibition ought to be 
pro-spective; retrospection should be left to museums, otherwise they wan't have 
anything to do. The prizes, as usual, go mainly to old men whe have no need 
of them. (Dufy, however, used his prize to set up two scholarships, one for a 
Venetian artist to study in Paris and the other for a Parisian artist to study 
in Venice.) The high-point of the Biennale is the British pavilion which shows 
work by a number of lively and talented young men, particularly Graham 
Sutherland, who should, perhaps, have had the prize awarded Dufy. Earlier 
this year, as the reader will recall, the Sant’ Uffizio made a declaration against 
modern art, condemning even Rouault. Consequently beth Catholic and Com- 
munist painters now have the same artistic ideais and it is frequently impos- 
sible to tell the one from the other. And it is all equally depressing: workers 
digging, workers sweating, workers starving—a peculiar world in which no one 
plays boccia or scopene or drinks a glass of wine, Guttuso has committed a tre- 
mendous (seventeen by ten feet) horror entitled La Battaglia al Ponte dell’ 
Ammiragtio, and cormmunist and philo-communist critics are having a difficult 
time convincing themselves that it is good. iD. Rie. 


MONTEVIDEO 


Ic seems that, for once, a school of thought and letters has passed away 
simultancously in Latin America and in the rest of the western world. Decidedly, 
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we, Latins of America, are maturing very rapidly. We may even entertain great 
hopes of overtaking our elder brothers of the North in the creeping paralysis 
that is settling over most creative thought and imagination in that part of the 
hemisphere, 

Ankvlosis of the creative jaints in Latin America seems to he caused by the 
rash of military juntas, military coups and dictators—like Juan Domingo Peron 
of Argentina and Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of the Dominican Republic~that 
has broken out all over again. There's no doubt about it: potitically, Latin Amer- 
ica is still in its rash teens. But, returning to the initial affirmation of this 
letter, some of our realities do die at the same time as those of our English- 
speaking neighbors of the North. Notable among these simultaneous deaths is 
the announced death of “modernism.” Stephen Spender it was who very 
recently wrote the obituary of “modernism” in the book review section of the 
New York Times. 

Mr. Spender is of the mind that “modernism” in the English language 
came to grief because the modernists could not help becoming “respectable” 
in their conteniporary society. Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, Ernest Heming- 
way, etc, won general acctaim almost immediately and were made the pris- 
oners of a public that demanded that they continue turning out the same kind 
of the stuff that had made them seem so fresh, daring and different in the be- 
binning so they froze in one attitude and became modern classics. Perhaps the 
only exception to this is Ezra Pound who is stil! a prisoner at St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital in Washington, D. C,, because of extreme nonconformism. 

Three pillars of the “modernist” edifice in Latin America died in the Jast 
year, The first was the Argentine writer and diplomat Manuel Ugarte; then 
Mariano Azuela, the great Mexican novelist and, last but not least in the annals 
of “modernism,” Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, also of Mexico. It was don Enrique 
who in 1916 published his famous modernist-revulsion sonnet “Then Twist the 
Neck of the Delusive Swan,” which became the battle ery against the frills, 
excesses and exotismns of the school of Ruben Dario. $o that we may say with 
absolute certainty that “modernism” in Spanish America is not only dead but 
that we have also buried its high priests in the flesh. 

The only great representative of “modernism” now left is Pablo Neruda who 
is somewhere behind the Iron Curtain trying to find himself, and who knows 
perhaps for the rest of us, a new idiom and a new direction in poetry to substi- 
tute for the ultramodernism of his Residence on the Earth, 

Contemporary Mexico is the one Latin American country most fitted to 
produce great works of the creative imagination; Mexico is freer from fear, 
anxiety and political preoccupation than any other country in the Americas. 
It has erected in the short space of two years the greatest temple to learning 
and research that exists today in this part of the world. The University City, 
home of the National Automonous University of Mexico, has just been dedicated 
to Peace by President Miguel Aleman and will be inaugurated next October. 
It is not strange that in this environment of cultural endeavor novels like 
Al Filo Del Agua by Agustin Yanez, Los Pies Descalzos by the renowned as- 
trenamer Enrique Erro, or the best seller political and sociological treatise 
Pensamiento y Dinamisma de la Revolucion Mexicana by the statesman and po- 
litical leader Ramon Beteta should appear constantly from the hot Mexican 
presses. 

Jose V. AMARAL 


Notes FROM ABROAD van 


PARIS 


Samuel Beckett, one time secretary to Joyce, and translator of Anna Livia, 
now the most distinguished ex-patriate writer in Paris will have his play En 
Aitendant Godo produced at the Noctambules in October. The work is extra- 
ordinary. Following the method employed in his novels, Beckett presents us 
with the fact of two bums waiting for another bum, On this fabric of coinci- 
dence is built a sense of pathos and haggard serenity, and in the endless and 
pointless conversation of these two humans there is a hard unsentimental 
core of positive doubt, 1f Gado comes it is all right, if he does not it is all right, 
but we wait because we said we would wait. The close parallel is the abstracter's 
principle defined in the sculptures of Gabo and Pevsner. No plot; no climax 
preconceived and given technical aids; the unnecessary fiction of story and situ- 
ation abandoned, 

When the play is over there remains little but a sense of obscure tragedy 
all the mare terrifying because we know it has not been made obscure by the 
author for the sake of the oblique facet, or because he is not in full control 
of his material. It exists as it does because the thing itself is not clear, not de- 
fined; and the writer has brought us to his definition by his particular tech- 
nique which is taken to its limit in stage production. Doubtless the facile, 
the Reads, Wilsons, and Schwartzes of this world, will dribble Kafka and Joyce 
into their accomplices’ canversation. I¢ is possible to compare the status of 
character in the writings of the first, and the methods of the second, with 
Beckett. But with Godo there is no unexplained guilt either of individual 
or society, and the style in writing, is different in the extreme, because Beckett 
works only in French, and has to muke his writers compromise without the 
saxon cannon, I doubt if the play will be a success, Like Adamof, Beckett is 
yet unplagiarised and hawked by these who turn originality into fashion, but 
fail to grasp the possibility inherent in the original. 

The quarterly review, Merlin, new out here carries a long appreciation 
on Beckett and hopes for some translation of his new novel in their third 
issue. Edited by Alexander Trocchi (Scotsman) and published by Jane Lougee 
from Maine (America), it is devoted to writings in English and preferably 
frora writers under thirty five. With Nine and Nimbus it represents the main 
hope of small publishing in Europe. The smugness of Partisan Review has no 
place here; Merlin is composed of lengthy exerpts or complete pieces of new 
writing by men now coming to the fore in literature. To do more than notice 
and recommend it to readers and contributors with serious intent, is im- 
possible. Address Merlin, Librarie Mistral, 37 rue de la Bucherie, Paris 6e. 

Everyone gocs away in the summer. Last exhibition of fame was the Mexi- 
can, last of unknown interest was Cowan (Canadian painter) at Gallery 8. His 
work is a mixture of the abstract principle and the fantastic delight of Klee, 
The paintings are in high relief, wax applied to the backing to give a base 
for lines and scratches to be incised and then filled with colour. The effect is 
peculiar and arresting, as if looking through a grill of gauze where you are 
sure of the object but not the outline; the depth of several tissues running 
perhaps in different perspectives. The matter bears a relation to the painter 
David Jones, but contains a higher possibility of elaboration. 


CuastorHea Lacur 


